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TO 


THE  EMIGRANT  FARMER. 


A VIEW  OF  THE  ADVANTAGES 

OF 

CLIMATE,  SOIL,  PRO®  U C T,  GOVERNMENT, 

AND  INSTITUTIONS  OF 

* 

TEXAS  ; 

THE 

CENTRAL  MARITIME  PORTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 

AMERICA ; 

f 

COMPRISING  A 

CANDID  STATEMENT  OF  PRIVATIONS 

AND 

DIFFICULTIES  TO  BE  ENCOUNTERED, 


AND  OF  THE  MODE  OF  CULTURE  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  LABOUR 
CONDUCIVE  TO  SUCCESS. 


With  remarks  on  other  fields  of  emigration. 


BY  A PRACTICAL  FARMER. 


LONDON : 

.'IOHN  HUTTON,  16,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


PRICE  FOURPENCE, 


Texas  lias,  by  tlie  accessions  in  California  and  New  Mexico  to  the 
United  States,  now  become  the  centre  maritime  state  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  ; and,  when  considered  as  possessing,  with  this  command- 
ing position,  a vast  body  of  fine  soil — an  extraordinary  provision  of  clear 
streams  and  noble  rivers — the  occupation  of  latitudes  in  the  temperate 
zone,  which  are  universally  admitted  as  most  favourable  to  health — the 
benefits  of  a stable  government — laws,  language,  institutions,  and  faitli 
congenial  with  the  English — it  claims  a place  on  the  chart  of  fields  for 
emigration,  which  every  considerate  man  who  intends  to  select  another 
country,  will,  prior  to  making  so  important  a change,  deliberately  review. 

The  matter  will  be  classed  under  considerations  of— 
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TO  THE  EMIGRANT  FARMER 


CLIMATE,  SOIL,  WOOD,  WATER. 

The  atmosphere  of  Texas  is  dear  and  pure,  resembling  that  of  Spain  and  the 
South  of  France,  and  is  refreshed  by  the  gulf  breeze,  which  has  enlivening  and 
invigorating  qualities  that  cannot  be  described. 

About  the  25th  November,  with  remarkable  uniformity,  a series  of  sharp  clear 
frosts  commences,  affecting  the  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  and  castor  oil  plant;  no  snow 
falls  but  in  the  mountainous  parts  beyond  the  settlements;  there  are  occasional 
short  hail  storms,  but,  upon  the  whole,  little  stormy  or  hazy  weather  : the  severity 
of  the  winter  is  over  in  two  months.  The  rains  are  timely  and  moderate,  and  the 
variations  from  heat  to  cold  neither  so  sudden  nor  of  such  range  as  in  this  country. 

However  incautiously  exposed  to  draughts,  one  does  not  take  cold,  nor  hear  of 
that  distressing  influenza  so  common  elsewhere. 

Consumptive  patients  are  often  sent  from  the  Northern  States  and  return  cured. 

Medical  men  from  the  other  States  are  very  numerous,  but  they  almost  all  com- 
bine fanning  or  other  pursuits  with  the  profession,  which,  in  such  a climate,  admits 
of  no  great  emoluments. 

The  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  innumerable  streams  that  intersect  Texas  is  for 
some  miles  on  both  sides  a rich  alluvial,  requiring  at  no  time  manure;  there  is, 
upon  such  land,  a thick  growth  of  forest  timber,  as  well  as  in  the  valleys  generally. 
The  high  meadows  are  belted  and  interspersed  with  wood  and  thicket,  and  covered 
with  rich  grass,  supporting  a vast  quantity  of  wild  cattle,  deer,  &c.  The  varieties 
of  stiff  elm  bottom,  of  friable  mould  on  peach  and  cane  lauds,  mulatto  and  choco- 
late-coloured soils,  are  the  subject  of  preferences  through  all  their  intermixtures, 
which  none  but  the  practical  farmer  can  decide  upon. 

Towards  the  west  are  vast  prairies  devoid  of  water  and  useful  timber,  and  in  the 
eastern  direction,  near  the  coast,  flat,  wet,  rushy  lands,  equally  worthless.  The 
country  exhibits  here  and  there  objectionable  tracts,  as  well  arid  as  marshy;  but, 
on  the  whole,  there  is  no  country  ofequal  extent  possessing  so  much  available  soil. 
However,  as  it  extends  through  more  degrees  of  latitude  (26  to  38  deg.)  than 
Great  Britain,  the  advantages  of  soil  and  climate  must,  it  is  evident,  differ  as  much 
as  here  ; au  overstatement  in  relation  to  one  district  would  be  an  understatement 
as  to  another.  Thus  whilst  the  coast  is  saudy,  flat,  aguish,  and  for  agricultural 
purposes  valueless,  the  uplands  at  one  degree  distance,  are  generally  rich,  undu- 
lating, temperate,  healthy,  and  productive. 

In  this,  as  throughout  the  British  Colonies  north  and  south,  there  abounds  a 
multitude  of  annoying  insects  on  foul  and  uncleared  lands,  rivers,  and  the  sea 
shore;  but  on  lands  cleared  and  in  the  upper  country  there  is  little  to  complain  of 
on  this  score.  A wasp  with  a long  jointed  body,  called  the  musquito-hawk,  pro- 
videntially soon  appears,  following  as  it  were  the  footsteps  of  man,  and  buildiDg 
its  nest  under  his  roof,  clears  off  the  rausquitoes  with  surprising  rapidity,  without 
attacking  other  creatures. 

YTith  a due  regard  to  health,  emigrants  from  the  other  States  contrive  to  arrive 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  after  the  hot  season,  and  persons  from  Europe  ought  espe- 
cially to  take  the  prudent  example.  They  should  embark  in  August,  so  as  to  be 
upon  the  land  in  November ; by  this  arrangement,  also,  the  house  and  fence  may 
be  got  in  preparation  for  the  busy  sowing  season  in  February. 

In  1839  the  yellow  fever  was  at  New  Orleans,  carrying  off  at  the  rate  of  105 
persons  daily,  when,  together  with  a number  of  fugitives  from  that  fearful  scourge, 
I embarked  thence  for  Galveston  : we  brought  the  fever,  and  as  the  place  was  in 
its  infancy,  filled  with  intemperate  subjects  fresh  from  the  scene  of  warfare,  and 
without  any  habit  or  appliances  for  cleanliness,  a great  number  were  carried  off; 
but  I do  not  think  it  spread  to  the  country,  nor  is  likely  to  ever  again  extend  its 
ravages  to  Texas. 

Chalybeate  and  sulphur  springs  are  found  in  various  parts,  and  among  the 
number  of  picturesque  lakes  are  lake  soda  and  the  acid  lake,  implying  qualities 
interesting  to  the  scientific  traveller. 
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RIVERS,  ROADS,  FACILITIES  OF  CONVEYANCE,  &c. 

The  Brazos,  about  800  miles  long,  and  100  to  300  yards  broad,  and  collecting  a 
number  of  the  loveliest  streamlets,  is  reputed  the  principal  river;  but  it,  as  well  as 
the  majestic  Colorado,  Trinity,  &c.,  presents  those  snags,  shallows,  and  falls, 
which  characterise  the  Ohio  and  other  large  streams,  and  render  them  of  only 
partial  availability  at  some  seasons  of  the  year. 

Notwithstanding  those  large  rivers  being  as  yet  without  the  care  and  expense 
lavished  on  such  waters  in  other  lands,  their  overflow  in  some  of  the  flatter  sections 
through  which  they  meander,  never  inundates  the  neighbouring  country  to  any  con- 
siderable depth,  nor  to  the  terrific  effect  known  in  France  and  elsewhere  ; but  as 
their  innumerable  tributaries  swell  only  in  a slight  degree  at  the  periodical  dis- 
solving of  the  mountain  snows,  and  excel  in  purity  and  beauty,  the  purchase  of 
lands  on  their  banks  is  often  made  preferably  to  those  on  the  main  stream. 

Such  waters  as  run  through  saline  plains  are  occasionally  too  brackish  for  men's 
use  ; but  cattle  find  them,  on  this  account,  so  palatable  and  salutary,  as  to  repair 
to  them  from  a considerable  distauce. 

The  river  Trinity  is  a beautiful  stream,  navigable  for  light  draught  steam-boats, 
sometimes  to  the  extent  ol  300  miles,  at  others  not  for  more  than  60  miles  from 
the  embouchure  in  Galveston  bay,  where  it  has  a bar  of  about  4 feet  water.  There 
is  good  land  high  up  on  this  river;  but,  as  well  on  account  of  health,  as  general 
advantages  of  soil  and  neighbourhood,  the  settler  is  recommended  to  proceed  to 
the  upper  Brazos  or  Colorado;  if  he  go  beyond  these  he  can  scarcely  improve  in 
point  of  climate  and  soil,  but  will  find  a sensible  deficiency  in  the  important  par- 
ticular of  useful  timber.  It  must,  however,  be  added,  that  if  in  Goliad,  Bexar, 
&c.,  he  should  happen  to  meet  with  a well  timbered  estate  (and  there  are  such, 
although  scarce),  it  is  so  much  more  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  in  the 
surrounding  country. 

The  Colorado,  although  at  present  impeded  a short  distauce  from  its  mouth,  by 
a raft  or  stoppage  of  dense  drifted  timber,  waters  a highly  valuable  region,  and 
must,  when  the  expense  of  improving  its  navigation  can  be  afforded,  become  the 
bearer  of  an  immense  tribute  to  commerce. 

The  narrow  but  deep  Xeuces,  the  San  Antonio,  Guadaloupe,  and  numerous  other 
western  streams  are,  like  the  foregoing,  well  fringed  with  valuable  timber,  and  are 
perennial ; indeed,  although  all  the  rivers  decrease  in  volume  at  the  dry  season,  and 
extensive  shallows  then  appear,  a late  author  has  fallen  into  serious  error  in 
asserting  of  the  San  Bernard,  C-aney,  and  Oyster  Creek,  that  they  ever  dry 
up,  or  show  an  approach  to  it. 

Ferries  are  instituted  over  all  the  rivers  for  the  transfer  of  passengers,  vehicles, 
and  cattle;  these  ferries  are  periodically  contracted  for;  there  is  competition,  and 
they  are  well  served  : the  tolls  are  moderate. 

I am  advised  that  within  these  few  months,  steamers  regularly  ply  upon  the 
Trinity,  Neuces,  Guadaloupe,  and  Brazos,  in  addition  to  the  active  steam  competi- 
tion from  Galveston  to  Houston,  in  Harris  County  ; the  former  being  the  seaport 
most  in  use,  and  the  latter  a central  depot  of  commerce,  from  whence  ramify  the 
roads  in  all  directions. 

Since  the  termination  of  hostilities  with  Mexico,  many  small  steamers  must 
have  become  liberated  from  their  contracts  with  Government,  and  probably  seek 
employment  on  Texan  rivers. 

Galveston  is  a sandy  island,  incapable  of  itself  of  furnishing  anything  to  com- 
merce ; but  being  a seaport,  and  at  the  confluence  of  several  rivers,  it  has  a rapidly 
increasing  town  ; and,  by  aid  of  manure,  has  many  productive  gardens  attached 
to  the  tasty  dwellings  that  cluster  in  the  vicinity  of  the  commercial  establishments. 
Most  religious  sects  have  their  churches  : the  Catholic  Bishop  resides  here,  and  a 
handsome  nunnery,  for  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  with  respectable  educational  insti- 
tutions, mark  how  profoundly  the  chief  principles  that  bind  society  together  have 
already  enracinated. 

The  harbours  of  Texas  are  generally  barred  with  accumulations  of  sand;  that 
of  Matagorda  is  likely  to  be  the  most  important,  as  its  rivers  traverse  a fine  and  rich 
country:  the  bar,  like  that  of  Galveston,  admit*  vessels  drawing  about  101  feet  water, 
and  sometimes  more:  ships  ot  such  draught  are  well  adapted  fur  tne  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  in  point  of  safety,  but  are  not  of  sufficient  tonnage  to  take  a 
profitable  return  cargo. 

The  port  of  Aransas  is  not  available  for  more  than  61  feet  to  7 feet  draught. 

The  Sabine  mouth  is  of  muddy  bottom,  and  no  more  than  6 feet  water  can  be 
counted  on. 
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The  bar  of  the  Brazos,  which  also  debouches  into  the  gulf,  is  of  loose  and 
shifting  sand,  at  present  of  access  for  small  vessels  only,  but  formerly  admitting 
large  ones.  As  many  planters  are  settling  on  its  lower  banks,  and  as  its  naviga- 
tion is  capable  of  being  re-opened  for  large  craft,  there  is  every  probability  of  its 
becoming  the  grand  outlet  for  the  superb  territory  marked  on  the  map  as  Milam 
and  Robertson,  as  well  as  on  the  numerous  counties  below  them. 

The  roadstead  of  this  river  is  unexceptionable,  the  holding  ground  being  excel- 
lent at  2 miles  from  the  beach,  and  at  Velasco  a safe  depbt  might  be  formed. 
Along  the  Brazos  could  he  collected  large  supplies  of  that  first-class  timber,  the 
live-oak;  with  cedar  and  other  wood;  cottou,  tobacco,  hides,  sugar,  with  the 
miuor  articles  of  wax,  honey,  grain,  bark,  potatoes,  pecan  nuts,  jerked  beef,  bacon, 
butter,  cheese,  poultry,  and  other  produce,  for  returns  of  manufactured  goods 
suitable  to  taste. 

The  articles  of  silk,  oil,  and  wine,  will,  no  doubt,  hereafter  figure  among  the 
surplus  products  of  this  region. 

It  has  been  erroneously  reported  that  railroads  and  other  facilities  existed  in 
Texas,  implying  great  investments  of  local  capital;  but  it  will  readily  be  perceived 
that  were  this  the  fact,  the  choice  lands  of  that  upper  country  could  not  be  offered 
at  ten  shillings  per  acre,  in  freehold.* 

Upon  roads  there  has  been  very  little  expense  or  pains  ; the  counties  annually 
furnish  a corvee,  and  render  the  ways  tangible  enough.  It  is  true,  that  through 
the  dense  woods,  they  are  excluded  from  the  drying  influence  of  the  sun,  and 
therefore  continue  miry  some  days  after  heavy  rains,  but  in  the  open  country  they 
are  as  good  as  can  be  expected;  the  land  being  unconfined  with  fences,  each 
traveller  deviates,  ad  libitum , from  the  track  the  generality  may  have  followed. 

Travellers  are  not  in  any  danger  of  interruption  by  predatory  or  hostile  parties. 
The  Indians  are  long  since  driven  off,  and  the  United  States  forces  are  put  iu 
advance  wherever  a protective  interference  is  likely  to  be  wanted. 

As  many  waggons  with  settlers  from  the  United  States  traverse  the  country, 
and  the  farmers,  scattered  here  and  there  over  it,  are  beginners  from  a very  small 
stock,  they  cannot  afford  an  universal  hospitality;  they  charge  sufficiently  for  such 
supplies  as  the  wayfarer  seeks  at  their  hands;  but  if  parties  have  their  own  w'ag- 
gons,  and  carry  tents  and  provisions,  they  will  hardly  be  under  the  necessity  of 
incurring  any  serious  expense  on  the  route. 


PRODUCTS  (’WILD  AND  CULTIVATED),  MARKETS. 

The  grape  vine  in  several  varieties  is  indigenous.  The  plum  in  variety,  persimon, 
walnut,  pecan,  hickory,  the  mezquite  (Acacia  Arabica),  with  its  nutritious  beans, 
and  gum-arabic;  the  wild  peach,  with  its  almond-flavoured  berry  ; the  BoisdArc, 
with  its  rough  inedible  orange  ; elm,  white  and  red  ; the  evergreen  oak  ; the  red, 
white,  black,  post,  pin,  and  Spanish  oak  ; ash,  box-alder,  locust,  hackberry,  dog- 
wood, gum  elastic,  pines,  cotton-wood,  cypress,  sycamore,  magnolia,  cedar,  and 
sassafras. 

The  peach  and  fig  were  introduced  at  an  early  period,  and  luxuriate,  and  some 
other  fruits  take  well.  The  apple  being  a tree  slowly  arriving  at  maturity  has  not 
yet  had  a fair  experiment,  but  it  is  apprehended  may  be  averse  to  the  heat  of  the 
climate.  The  frosts  stop  the  crange  before  its  fruiting  time,  but  do  not  entirely 
kill  the  tree.  The  coffee  tree  would  no  doubt  be  destroyed  by  the  same  enemy. 

The  morus  multicaulis  thrives  wherever  planted,  and  auy  quantity  of  silk  might 
be  produced.  The  olive  would  probably  succeed  as  well. 

The  pine  apple  and  date  have  been  mentioned  as  ripening  in  Texas,  but  this  is 
an  error. 

The  musk  and  water  melon,  cucumber,  squash,  pumpkin,  and  all  their  tribe 
profusely  bring  forth. 

The  sweet  potato  is  a general  article  of  food,  and  the  crop  usually  very  large. 

The  common  potato,  beans,  peas,  cabbages,  carrots,  parsnips,  spinach,  arti- 
chokes, asparagus,  ground  nuts,  ochra,  and  other  garden  produce  are  of  good  bearing. 

The  inhabitants  use  principally  for  bread  the  meal  of  Indian  corn,  baked  into 
thin  cakes  ; the  Indian  corn  crop  is  therefore  their  great  dependence.  They  sow 
from  February  to  July,  and  can  have  more  than  one  harvest ; the  crop  has  never 
been  known  to  fail  in  Texas.  The  yield  may  be  forty  to  sixty  bushels  per  acre. 

Wheat,  oats,  and  rye  are  said  to  yield  well,  the  former  is  stated  at  forty  bushels 
per  acre,  weight  651b  per  bushel.  I am  unable  to  confirm  this,  having  never  tried 
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those  grains,  but  I have  sown  the  bearded  barley,  which,  contrary  to  general  prog- 
nostication, harvested  amply. 

The  latitude  of  Texas  is  precisely  such  as  writers  on  the  subject  designate  as 
most  adapted  to  cotton,  and  corroboratively  it  is  found  that  Texan  cotton  is  pre- 
ferred in  the  New  Orleans  market.  This  culture  requires  a great  number  of 
pickers,  much  cheap  and  continued  labour,  and  some  capital  for  machinery. 

Sea  Island  cotton  has  been  successfully  grown  on  the  gulf  island  of  San  Joseph, 
but  although  bringing  a much  higher  price  than  upland,  it  is  not  attended  with 
equal  profit. 

Sugar  is  now  extensively  grown,  and  of  good  quality.  The  early  frost  obliges 
the  planter  to  have  much  more  powerful  machinery  than  is  necessary  in  the  West 
Indies,  so  that  the  crop  be  all  worked  up  in  a month.  He  must,  for  the  same 
reason,  have  a large  number  of  hands  and  more  implements.  A considerable  ca- 
pital and  continuous  labour  are  indispensable. 

Rice  could,  to  a certain  extent,  be  cultivated  in  some  few  low  wet  sections  ; hut 
neither  it  nor  flax  is  likely  to  draw  attention  whilst  more  wholesome  employments 
so  invitingly  offer  themselves. 

Tobacco  succeeds  admirably.  Some  German  settlers  make  up  and  dispose  of 
large  quantities  of  excellent  segars. 

I think  the  statement  of  vanilla  growing  there  is  erroneous  : and  I have  never 
met  with  the  jalap,  gentian,  and  rhubarb  that  have  been  spoken  of,  but  have  found 
the  sarsaparilla,  and  doubt  not  that  there  are  many  ether  medicinal  plants. 

The  Palma  Christi,  indigo,  and  cactus  opuntia  (cochineal  plant)  are  common. 

Of  all  glasses  the  musquit  of  the  western  prairies  is  considered  the  mosi  nutri- 
tious, and  to  be  depended  on  for  cattle.  It  sometimes  grows  to  the  height  of 
six  feet. 

Pendent  from  trees,  in  some  densely  wooded  parts,  is  found  the  Spanish  moss  of 
long  and  crisped  fibre,  which,  after  some  preparation  is  made  an  article  of  com- 
merce, as  substituting  liorse-hair.  It  has  been  affectedly  styled  a purely  atmos- 
pheric production  ; hut  though  nourished  to  all  appearance  by  the  miasmatic  damps 
condensing  under  the  impervious  foliage,  near  slowly  moving  waters,  it  is  gener- 
ated no  doubt  from  floating  seed,  like  other  mosses.  It  does  not  indicate  a healthy 
locality. 

After  enumerating  these  articles,  I must  add  that  the  trade  of  this  large  coun- 
try is  more  worthy  of  attention  for  what  it  must  become,  than  for  its  actual  extent. 
The  reader  must  qualify  the  bold  assertions  lately  made  of  the  cotton  crop  being 

150.000  baLs,  by  estimating  it  at  something  less  than  a third  of  that  number;  the 

6.000  hogsheads  of  sugar  at  about  the  same  ratio;  and  by  an  equally  liberal  allow- 
ance for  other  exaggerations  he  will  arrive  at  a congruity  with  the  low  price  of 
land  and  scantiness  of  inhabitants,  which  otherwise  appear  anomalous. 

Whilst  there  are  no  such  terrible  animals  as  infest  the  wilds  of  Africa,  there  is 
no  such  paucity  of  game  as  in  New  Zealand  and  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  and  al- 
though the  industrious  farmer  will  at  first  have  little  time  for  the  chase,  there  will 
be  seasons  at  which  not  only  his  recreation  but  the  comforts  of  the  family  will  he 
most  agreeably  augmented  by  thinning  the  ranks  of  the  tenants  of  the  wilder- 
ness. 

The  buffalo  has  to  he  sought  in  the  wildest  and  remotest  plains.  Parties  of 
gentlemen  from  New  Orleans  occasionally  come  over  for  this  exciting  chase. 

Wild  beeves  are  hunted  and  shot  down  for  food : they  are  shy  ; habit  and  per- 
severance are  necessary  for  success.  As  branded  cattle  sometimes  run  with  the 
wild  ones,  the  settler  must,  if  he  happen  to  have  neighbours,  take  information  or 
permission  from  them,  so  as  to  avoid  unpleasant  differences.  On  no  subject  are 
men  more  touchy  than  that  of  their  cattle. 

Mustangs  or  wild  horses. — These  are  taken  by  the  Mexicans  by  means  of  the 
la90  ; they  are  brought  in  for  sale  at  a low  price  to  the  planters.  There  is  trouble 
in  properly  breaking  them  in,  and  occasionally  they  result  in  not  only  good  work- 
ing, but  fair  riding  horses.  Mules  are  also  brought  in,  and  are  purchased  as  well 
by  the  planters  as  by  speculators,  for  shipment  to  Cuba  and  elsewhere. 

The  hear  and  panther  are  getting  scarce,  the  former  is,  for  his  flesh  (although 
somewhat  rank)  and  oil,  much  in  esteem. 

Wild  hogs  are  in  some  parts  numerous,  and  as  they  are  gregarious  they  afford, 
when  discovered  by  the  hunter,  a salting-match  to  the  family. 

The  antelope  is  found  at  the  remote  outskirts  of  the  settled  country. 

The  deer,  racoon,  opossum  and  squirrel  are  made  by  the  vigilant  hunter  to 
contribute  frequent  change  of  foo<i  in  the  older  plantations,  where  time  can  be 
spared  to  wage  a brisk  war  upon  them. 
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Sheep  thrive  well,  but  require  attentive  herdsmen  and  good  dogs. 

Wolves  are  uumerous  on  the  prairies,  but  are  beyond  credence  cowardly;  quite 
of  a different  nature  from  the  animal  in  France. 

For  some  remarks  upon  tame  stock,  please  refer  to  the  head  “ Mode  of  Cul- 
ture,” &c. 

Although  Texas  is,  in  entomology,  hardly  able  to  match  the  accounts  given  of  the 
inusquitoes,  sand-flies,  fleas, &c.  of  New  Zealand, Canada,  and  other  colonies,  it  is  not 
wanting  in  the  insect  tribes  which  contribute  to  the  food  of  its  large  variety  of  birds. 
The  musquito  is,  so  soon  as  any  important  clearing  be  made,  a rare  visitant,  and  the 
gauze  musquito  bar  is  always  a sufficient  protection  in  those  hours  of  rest  which  are 
the  insect’s  chief  season  of  activity.  The  red  bug  of  the  woods,  the  same  as  in  New 
South  Wales,  which,  in  unfrequented  forests,  drops  from  the  trees  and  adheres  to 
the  skin,  is  an  annoyance  that  is  rarely  in  the  way  of  one’s  occupation  to  incur, 
and,  if  I mention  these  small  plagues,  I do  it  rather  from  the  desire  of  reminding 
the  settler  that  there  are  drawbacks  and  local  defects,  than  from  any  serious  im- 
pression on  my  part  of  their  importance. 

Domestic  fowls,  as  the  turkey,  goose,  Muscovy  and  other  ducks,  the  guinea  and 
common  hen,  are  of  as  profitable  holding  as  here,  but  exposed  to  the  arts  of  the 
racoon,  who,  however,  with  any  common  vigilance,  is  soon  made  to  pay  the  forfeit 
of  his  larcenies,  and  contributes  a very  nice  dish  by  way  of  indemnification. 

The  wild  turkey,  partridge,  plover,  prairie  hen,  swan,  goose,  duck,  dove,  black, 
blue  aud  red  birds,  snipe,  ortolan,  &c.,  are,  in  their  season,  acceptable  aids  to  the 
larder. 

The  rivers  are  infested  with  alligators  which,  although  not  formidable  to  man, 
are  destructive  to  young  pigs,  dogs,  &c.  There  is  also  the  alligator-gar,  resembling 
the  amphibia  in  its  body,  but  without  legs,  which  devours  vast  quantities  of  other 
fish,  but  when  hooked  himself,  serves  as  a coarse  morsel. 

In  the  limpid  streams  of  the  upper  country  are  found  in  abundance  the  spotted 
trout  and  perch. 

Besides  those,  the  terapin  is  often  taken,  and  with  common  bait,  the  delicious 
soft  shelled  turtle.  Fine  large  shrimps  are  basketed  in  numbers,  catfish,  buffalo, 
sheeps-head,  aud  other  sorts  reward  the  angler’s  patience. 

In  the  bays  about  the  coast  are  most  extensive  beds  of  oysters;  not,  it  is  true, 
like  the  delicate  native,  but  excellent  in  soup,  or  scalloped.  Amongst  other  va- 
rieties of  fishes,  very  large  red  fish  are  caught,  and  several  sorts  of  eels. 

Turtle  is  occasionally  taken  off  the  coast. 

There  is  much  wild  honey,  and  some  tame  swarms  of  bees ; with  proper  atten- 
tion wax  might  be  largely  exported. 

There  are  silver  mines,  and  indications  of  gold,  copper,  lead,  iron,  &e. ; but 
these  are  of  little  consideration  with  the  agricultural  settler. 

The  currency  is  chiefly  of  silver  dollars  and  their  subdivisions.  The  notes  of 
approved  banks  in  the  United  States  pass  without  scruple  among  those  who  know 
the  genuine  from  the  forged.  Forged  notes  are  numerous  in  the  United  States, 
and  executed  with  skid.  Dollars  counterfeited,  or  chiefly  of  alloy,  1 ave  been 
imposed  in  large  amounts  on  the  unwary.  In  some  instances  such  debased  coin 
has  been  brought  in  from  Mexico. 

There  was  formerly  a Texan  currency,  and  an  extensively  fraudulent  issue,  by 
the  faithless  parties  in  power,  of  Exchequer  bills.  All  these  have  been  repudiated, 
and  the  settler  must  take  no  partin  speculation  on  scrip  or  paper  of  any  kind. 
Banks  are  prohibited. 

Mexican  traders  have  from  time  to  time  brought  large  sums  of  specie,  clearing 
off  the  entire  stock  of  goods  in  Texan  trading  places,  and  now  that  New  Cali- 
fornia, and  part  of  New  Mexico  are  added  to  the  United  States,  tho^e  countries  so 
rescued  from  misgovernment  and  intestine  conflict,  are  likely  to  make  Texas  the 
active  intermedium  of  their  quickened  resources  and  uncurbed  disposition  towards 
commerce. 

The  European  emigrant’s  inquiry  is  always  directed  to  the  subject  of  market ; 
now  this  is  quite  consistent  with  prudence  in  a highly  settled  country,  where  the 
markets  are  long  since  ascertained  and  fixed  as  the  most  convenient  points  for  the 
staples  gathered  or  manufactured  in  the  surrounding  country;  whilst,  quite  on  the 
contrary  in  the  new  settlements,  even  the  most  appropriate  articles  of  culture  are 
not  yet  determined  on, far  lecs  can  any  one  conjecture  where,  out  of  many  eligible 
sites,  the  markets  will  become  placed. 

As  in  England  it  is  sometimes  found  that  the  points  once  most  convenient  have 
totally  lost  trade,  and  a new  town  or  a new  port  has  appropriated  it;  so  it  has 
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much  more  frequently  occurred,  that  where  sanguine  adventurers  have  selected 
town  sites,  they  have  fruitlessly  and  ruinously  anticipated  the  requirements  of 
commerce. 

The  long  established  planters  ship  their  cotton,  sugar,  &c.,  from  the  Brazos,  Colo- 
rado, Trinity,  and  Buffalo  Bayon,  by  way  of  the  ports  of  Matagorda,  Galveston,  and 
the  Brazos  roadstead;  and  the  upper  and  healthier  region,  fit  f.,r  European  emigrants, 
makes,  at  present,  but  small  contribution  to  exports.  Year  by  year,  however, 
steamboats  penetrate  higher  up  the  rivers,  and  by  the  time  the  farmer  shall  have 
repeated  his  crops,  so  as  to  have  a surplus  for  shipment,  he  is  not  likely  to  be 
deficient  of  the  means  of  transport,  as  more  steamers  are  continually  becoming 
disposable  for  the  same  object. 

The  emigrant  must  chasten  that  eager  anxiety  for  selling,  which  the  unreflect- 
ing are  too  apt  to  consider  as  the  test  of  prosperity.  The  best  profit  a party  can 
make  is,  for  the  first  three  3 ears,  to  raise  corn  and  stock,  thus  consuming  on  the 
farm  its  entire  produce  in  laying  the  foundation  that  secures  permanent  food  for 
the  family,  and  enables  it,  thereafter,  to  begin  a cotton,  or  sugar,  or  other  great 
plantation  of  the  exportable  raw  material  that  will  turn  in  revenue.  An  essay 
on  the  nature  of  wealth  is  not  expected  here  ; but  I may  be  permitted  to  observe 
that  there  may  be  very  solid  and  increasing  wealth  without  a solitary  coin  passing 
through  the  hands  of  the  proprietor. 


LANGUAGE,  LAWS,  EDUCATION,  RELIGION. 

English  is  universally  spoken ; some  of  the  inhabitants  add  a knowledge  of  the 
Mexican  Spanish. 

The  settlers  were,  from  the  first,  men  of  character  and  means;  and  although 
the  wild  times  of  warfare  introduced  a vast  number  of  reckless  persons,  they  were 
not  of  a character  to  afterwards  adapt  themselves  to  rural  occupation  : some  few 
have  remained  huddled  about  the  few  towns  where  chicane  and  fraud  may  at  times 
procure  them  a scanty  windfall,  and  others  of  the  adventurers  fell  victims  to  their 
own  intemperate  habits,  or  returned  to  the  wider  haunts  of  dissipation  which 
they  had  infested  in  the  older  states. 

The  planters  on  a large  scale  are  almost  universally  men  of  education  and 
manners;  the  small  farmers  just  about  the  same  rough  common-sense  cla«s  as 
elsewhere. 

The  proprietors  of  land  are  almost  all,  to  a man,  cultivators,  and  a large  pro- 
portion of  them  have  originally  been  bred  to  arms,  to  law,  or  to  medicine. 

They  are  generally  married,  and  mostly  have  large  families  ; the  children  grow 
stout  and  comtly  : the  climate  seems  favourable  to  population. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a leaven  of  human  infirmity  under  the  decorous  and  fair 
seeming  deportment  of  Texan  families;  but,  to  all  appearance,  there  is  no  country 
whence  rumour  has  carried  a more  untrue  and  uncharitable  report. 

It  has  been  often  observed  that  in  the  back  settlements  of  the  United  States  the 
social  condition  improves  in  seven  or  eight  years  more  than  in  half  a century  in 
Europe.  Considering  therefore  the  plastic  effect  of  the  mighty  changes,  by  the 
incorporation  with  the  United  States — the  protection  thence  ensuing — the  pacifi- 
cation with  Mexico — the  territorial  acquisitions  consequent  thereon — the  impulse 
taken  by  emigration,  and  the  tendency  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  rapid  organisa- 
tion— it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  books  which  might  faithfully  depict  Texas  some 
eight  or  nine  years  ago,  are  now  only  useful  as  the  record  of  a turbulent  and 
by-gone  period. 

In  adverting  to  some  caustic  remarks  that  have  been  made  upon  the  frequent 
recourse  to  pistol  and  bowie-knife  amongst  the  desperate  bravoes  and  inveterate 
gamblers  of  the  war  period,  and  admitting  that  assassinations  were  not  uncommon 
at  H uston  or  Austin,  I deny  that  either  murder  or  gaming  was  countenanced  or 
participated  in  by  the  settled  inhabitants  generally,  or  by  any  mark-worthy  portion 
of  them.  Moreover,  the  writers  I allude  to  have  omitted  to  say  all ; they  have  not 
stated  that  parties  of  gamblers  (which  of  course  includes  stahbers)  who  came  from 
the  Mississippi  for  the  purpose  of  gleaning  a little  spoil  from  military  predators, 
were,  by  the  stern  union  of  the  citizens  of  Galveston  and  Houston,  more  than  once 
forcibly  put  ou  board  steamers  and  banished  from  the  country. 

I can  only  add.  that  the  laws,  customs,  feeling,  and  practice,  are  now  jealously 
opposed  to  any  degree  of  favour  being  shown  to  those  who  inay  come  under  suspi- 
cion or  accusation  : no  matter  how  vile  the  accuser,  or  how  vague  and  improbable 
the  charge  is  it  is  sure  to  be  sent  to  a jury 

The  Mexicans  and  the  civil  code  were  ejected  at  the  same  time  but  it  must  be 
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remarked,  that  in  dealing  for  land  with  a seller  who  had  been  married  in  Mexican 
times,  the  old  law  of  dower  must  be  provided  against,  as  the  new  system  is  not 
retrospective.  There  are  also  recent  statutes  protective  of  family  property  from 
execution  for  debt,  which  embarrass  sales  and  responsibilities  in  business. 

The  legislature  has  been  as  laborious  and  incautious  as  our  own,  in  heaping  one 
statute  upon  another,  and  strange  incongruities  have  been  the  result.  I think  I 
waded  through  about  eighty  Acts  of  Congress,  from  27th  Oct,  1835,  affecting 
laud-titles,  many  of  them  rescinding  portions  of  others,  and  adding  clauses  which 
soon  afterwards  underwent  the  same  discreditable  fate. 

The  common  law  of  England  was  adopted  immediately  after  the  revolution,  and 
in  general  the  proceedings  in  courts  resemble  those  of  this  country  in  their  best 
points,  divested  of  the  lumber  and  complication  which  the  ancient  machine  is 
clogged  with. 

Comity  is  had  to  foreign  authorities  bearing  on  novel  and  intricate  cases. 

The  constitution  is  a written  one,  and  is  an  admirable  elaboration  of  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  individual  security  and  national  prosperity  are  based. 

The  grand  jury  is  chosen  without  regard  to  qualification,  and  frequently  origi- 
nates hills  against  individuals,*  without  there  appearing  at  first  any  accuser.  Nei- 
ther of  these  is  an  improvement;  the  inquisitorial  nature  of  the  latter  circumstance 
whereby  a stab  in  the  dark  may  be  inflicted  and  private  malice  be  secretly  gratified, 
is  anything  but  a generous  graft  on  this  the  first  barrier  to  oppression.  The  in- 
troduction of  persons  as  grand  jurymen  who,  by  their  subordinate  occupations,  may, 
unknown  to  themselves,  be  led  to  copy  the  sentiments  and  curry  the  favour  of  their 
customers,  is  foreign  to  the  noble  and  sage  contemplation,  that  men  of  landed  wealth 
were  likely  to  be  men  of  liberal  education,  emancipated  from  sordid  influence,  slow 
to  entertain  crude  presumptions  of  guilt,  and  humane  enough  to  regard  as  a grave 
evil  the  placing  of  any  one  at  the  public  bar  unless  there  were  credible  testimony 
which  had  already  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  inferior  magistrate. 

The  sheriff,  ro  aggravate  the  anomaly,  selects  the  grand  jury. 

The  petit  jury  has  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  dismissal  in  penal  cases,  upon 
finding  that  unanimity  is  unattainable.  It  is  seldom  that  verdicts  are  wanting  in 
perspicuity,  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  are,  perhaps,  better  acquainted  with  the  rou- 
tine and  nature  of  free  institutions  than  are  persons  of  the  same  rank  of  life  in  Europe. 

Should  any  one,  preparatory  to  being  sworn  in  as  a juryman,  avow  that  he  had  al- 
ready expressed  elsewhere  an  opinion  upon  the  case,  he  is  dismissed,  and  another 
substituted. 

The  judges  are  not,  as  ours,  continued  in  their  office,  quandiu  se  bene  gesserint , 
but  are  elected  by  the  senate  for  a term  of  years,  out  of  the  corps  of  barristers,  and 
after  their  temporary  dignity  they  resume  practice. 

These  are  noticed  as  remediable  discrepancies — mere  nebulae  on  the  orb  of  light. 
The  trial  by  jury,  habeas  corpus,  and  every  reasonable  safeguard  of  liberty,  are 
there  and  prized  as  they  deserve  to  be,  by  the  spirited  race  that  speaks  the  tongue 
and  cherishes  the  principles  of  its  British  ancestry. 

Emigration  has  flowed  so  fast  towards  some  portions  of  the  union  that  so  far 
from  coveting  more  settlers,  harsh  restrictions  have  been  canvassed,  but  a kind- 
lier and  more  politic  spirit  just  at  this  time  pervades  the  state  governments,  which 
are  actually  mooting  the  propriety  of  investing  aliens  with  the  valuable  privilege 
of  holding  lands  in  fee. 

i he  supreme  federative  government  collects  the  revenue  from  customs.  The 
state  government  draws  its  slender  income  from  a very  light  direct  taxation. 

Recent  publications  have  shown  up  in  harsh  features  the  cheating  expedients 
and  systematic  perfidy  of  the  late  Texan  government,  as  well  as  the  revolting 
atrocities  of  the  frontier  rangers.  The  facts  can  neither  be  denied  nor  extenuated, 
nor  can  it  even  be  said  that  they  are  too  deeply  coloured;  but  it  is  consoling  to 
reflect  that  by  the  great  events  of  the  incorporation  of  Texas  with  the  United 
States,  the  peace,  and  the  acquisition  of  adjacent  territory,  the  records  of  the 
rangers  are  those  of  an  extinct  banditti,  and  that  the  gang  of  soi-disant  generals 
and  colonels,  who  constituted  themselves  with  high-sounding  diplomatic  titles  the 
recipients  of  all  the  slender  resources  of  the  country,  and  defrauded  all  around 
them,  are  not  in  the  employment  of  the  present  respectable  government.  The 
reader,  upon  turning  to  the  pages  of  history  detailing  border  warfare,  civil  commo- 
tions, and  unconfirmed  institutions,  everywhere  will  come  to  the  just  conclusion 
that  it  is  not  American,  German,  French  or  English  fraud  or  cruelty  which  is  to 

* Since  the  above  was  written,  Baron  Alderson,  in  re  M'Gowran’s  and  another,  took  occa- 
sion to  reprobate  such  unfair  endeavours  to  get  up  “ an  accusation  behind  the  back  of  the 
parties.” 
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be  condemned  or  sorrowed  over,  but  the  barbarity  of  those  wild  beasts  of  human 
form  who,  from  every  country  under  heaven,  flock  to  wherever  there  may  be 
belligerent  indications  which  admit  of  being  ripened  into  deeds  of  rapine  and  car- 
nage. 

As  the  laws  recognise  no  entail  or  hereditary  privilege,  public  employments  are 
attainable  by  all  citizens;  but,  as  everywhere  else,  merit  requires  the  countenance 
of  political  trucksters,  and  ascends  by  the  usual  sacrifices  at  the  altars  of  cupidity 
and  intrigue. 

The  grants  made  by  Congress  for  educational  purposes  are  liberal,  and  public 
feeling,  on  all  occasions,  corresponds  on  this  important  subject. 

All  religions  being  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  there  is  none  but  an  amicable 
struggle  amongst  the  various  Christian  sects.  There  are  Episcopalians,  Presbyte- 
rians and  W esleyans,  all  over  the  country,  and  several  thriving  congregations  of 
Catholics,  especially  on  the  beautiful  river  Bosque,  and  other  tributaries  of  the 
Brazos. 

In  the  course  of  my  long  residence  in  Texas,  I never  heard  of  any  objection  on 
the  masters’ part  against  the  negroes  cultivating  religion  or  attending  church  : — 
Mr.  Maillard,  it  is  true,  states  that  a negro  could  not  be  approached,  on  that  sub- 
ject, by  a clergyman  but  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  but  in  the  page  preceding  he  ad- 
duces such  an  instance  of  clerical  stolidity  as  may  well  induce  one  to  believe  that 
any  planter  of  sound  sense  would  olject  to  his  people  attending  the  ministry  of  a 
profane  joker  upon  the  names  of  God  and  Christ. 

Iu  the  great  variety  of  sects,  each  has  become  aware  of  the  necessity  of  carefully 
selecting  its  missionaries  to  Texas,  and  the  ministers  in  that  country  are,  as  a 
body,  quite  equal  to  the  standard  anywhere  else.  It  is  always  the  case  that  when 
a country  has  been,  as  Texas  was,  deluged  with  brigand  warriors,  and  the  in- 
habitants have  once  got  rid  of  their  unwelcome  guests,  religion  is  cultivated  with  a 
fervour  the  more  intense  as  arising  from  the  grateful  feeling  of  delivery  from  the 
ferocity,  violence  and  blasphemy  by  which  their  reason  and  peace  had  been  unre- 
mittingly outraged. 

Whilst  in  Europe  there  is  a liberal  concession  of  popular  rights  commensurate 
with  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the  masses,  and  in  America  an  avowed  per- 
ception of  the  evils  of  unlimited  democracy,  there  has  been  generated  in  the  minds 
of  moderate  men,  an  opinion  so  nearly  approximate  to  the  just  medium,  as  to  ren- 
der their  living  together  a matter  of  no  difficulty.  The  emigrant  will  find  much 
more  of  courtesy  and  toleration  of  his  peculiar  opinions  than  in  England  is  usually 
shown  towards  strangers. 


LOCATION,  ESTATE,  TENURE. 

The  range  of  country  fit  for  Europeans  begins  about  100  miles  from  the  coast.  It 
is  hilly,  with  numerous  beautiful  clear  streams;  between  the  well  timbered  banks 
of  the  rivers  are  fine  grassy  plains,  as  well  as  considerable  tracts  of  thirsty  prairie. 
At  an  early  period  of  the  republic,  the  best  of  these  lands  were  entered  for  patent, 
and  are  in  the  hands  of  individuals  ; not  much  of  any  intrinsic  value  remaining 
to  the  public.  But  although  highly  appreciated  as  a promising  investment,  they 
present  to  their  owners,  who  are  in  the  main  capitalists,  or  engaged  in  com- 
merce elsewhere,  no  inducement  to  abandon  their  habitual  pursuits,  and  may 
therefore  be  obtained,  from  the  great  extent  in  market,  at  lower  prices  than  far 
inferior  lands  fetch  in  Illinois  and  other  States,  when  put  up  to  competition. 

Strangers  are  under  the  misapprehension  that  the  Government  minimum  price 
is  the  sale  price  for  lands  of  good  quality;  but  a little  enquiry  will  satisfy  them 
that,  at  a very  early  stage,  there  have  always  been  keen  land-jobbers  to  ascertain 
and  secure  the  preferable  sites  and  soils  long  before  the  attention  of  the  phlegma- 
tic emigrant  could  be  awakened,  and  in  many  instances  so  eager  have  these  spe- 
culators been  to  appropriate  first-class  lands,  that  they  have  sunk  large  fortunes, 
and,  if  not  altogether  ruined,  have  been  obliged  to  sell  portions  of  their  property 
at  extreme  sacrifice  before  the  public  could  be  brought  justly  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  it. 

I have  already  expressed  a high  opinion  of  the  Upper  Brazos  and  the  Colorado. 
The  counties  of  those  names,  together  with  Gonzales,  Fayette,  Bastrop,  Travis, 
Milam,  Robertson,  Washington,  Austin,  and  Montgomery,  combine  the  desiderata 
of  climate,  wood,  and  water;  Goliad  and  part  of  Bexan  must  be  comprised  in  the 
same  category;  but  a large  portion  of  Bexan,  Refugio,  and  San  Patricio,  although 
of  unexceptionable  climate,  and  gifted  with  pure  and  copious  streams,  have  but  a 
scanty  proportion  of  useful  timber. 
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The  estates  in  the  counties  afore-named  are,  in  quantity,  chiefly  320  acres,  640 
acres,  and  thence  up  to  4,605  acres  patented  by  Government  under  the  great  seal ; 
the  form  is  comprehensive,  and  might,  from  its  laudable  simplicity,  be  a pattern  to 
older  states.  The  allotments  were  regulated  by  government  enactments  enjoining 
due  regard  to  the  apportionment  of  wood  and  water  to  each  estate  : but  the  more 
recent  claimants  of  land  have  been  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  prairie 
lands  of  comparatively  little  value. 

Everybody  knows  that  large  masses  of  land  of  first  quality  are  not  to  be  found, 
certainly  not  in  tracts  of  2,000  or  3,000  acres  all  of  one  description  ; those,  therefore, 
who  offer  1,000  or  5,000  acres  in  one  parcel  are  always  willing  to  submit  to  a large 
deduction  ; for  in  some  cases  they  have  not  500  acres  of  superior  soil  in  the  whole 
of  it,  whilst  those  who  have  selected  their  3*20  or  640  acres  at  an  early  period,  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  have  in  all  probability  picked  out  nearly  all  the  valuable 
laud  for  soil  and  site  that  was  to  be  found  there:  and  when  we  hear  of  large  grants 
of  ten,  tweuty,  thirty,  or  forty  thousand  acres  in  a body,  there  can  exist  no 
doubt  that  it  is  of  land  already  passed  over  and  rejected  by  those  who  spied  the 
country  betimes,  and  so  divided  their  claims  as  only  to  absorb  marketable  land. 

In  Eastern  Texas  the  good  soil  lies,  like  oases,  in  small  spots,  surrounded  with 
immense  tracts  of  little  value.  In  the  central  portion  watered  by  the  Brazos  and 
Colorado,  the  bodies  of  good  land  are  more  in  masses,  and  in  the  west  the  stratum 
is  more  diffused  and  less  profound. 

The  emigrant  will  be  informed,  and  with  truth,  that  the  first  settled  and 
most  preferred,  was  the  lower  country  about  Brazoria  Matagorda,  &c.,  but 
on  sanitary  considerations  it  is  wholly  unfit  for  Europeans , and  if  they  should 
determine  to  brave  the  hazard,  the  prices  readily  obtained  from  southern  planters 
who  are  bringing  in  their  slaves  from  the  United  States  is  four  or  five  times  the 
sum  demanded  for  excellent  land  in  the  upper  country. 

Slaveholders  necessarily  aggregate  where  their  slippery  means  of  labour  have 
the  least  chance  of  escape.  A glance  at  the  map  and  the  position  of  Mexico,  a so 
styled  free  country,  will  account  for  their  choice,  in  connection  with  their  proxi- 
mity to  the  sea  giving  facility  for  the  shipment  of  their  produce,  and  with  their  being 
seasoned  by  their  previous  residence  in  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  &c., 
to  an  atmosphere  similar  to  the  uncleared  lowlands  of  Texas. 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  titles  to  lands,  I am  bound  to  acknowledge  that  there 
have  bepn  as  many  disputes  about  them  as  those  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Zealand,  and  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  become  sure  of  one’s  title  in  Texas  as  it  is  in 
England  ; in  both  countries  inadvertency  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  perplexity  as 
fraud.  Within  moderate  limits  one  could  not  give  useful  discriminatory  instruc- 
tions, but  such  antagonistic  claims  can  be  noticed,  as  would  neutralise  a patent  in 
the  hands  of  an  innocent  purchaser  until  a suit  at  law  should  make  evident  his 
right  and  his  ctock  of  patience. 

Forfeiture  for  arrear  taxes — double  sale  intervening  before  registry  of  his  trans- 
fer— subjection  to  dower  and  wardship — judgment  of  court — hypothecation  re- 
corded or  tacit — securityship  for  defaulting  sheriffs  and  others  in  public  trust — 
eleven  league  grants — tardily  produced,  or  fabricated,  or  illegal  grants  by  Mexi- 
can commissioners — exemption  by  late  statutes  of  certain  lands  from  alienation 
for  debt  or  by  sole  act  of  the  married  owner. 

Documents  purporting  to  convey  some  of  the  counterclaims  above  stated  have 
been  put  into  market,  and  such  has  been  the  public  credulity,  that  even  rejected 
land  certificates,  and  the  swindling  scrip  of  conditional  contractors  (A7 mprezarios), 
have  been  bought  to  a large  amount  in  New  York  and  ofher  cities.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  contracting  names  were  of  credit,  but  they  had  been  attached  with  the 
like  culpable  thoughtlessness  as  has  been  the  case  in  England,  to  flimsy  bubbles 
which  demanded  neither  advances  nor  responsibility. 

It  may  at  first  thought  appear  desirable  that  the  chief  of  the  party  should  visit 
and  select  a spot  suitable  to  his  views  ; but  in  the  generality  of  cases,  the  expense 
of  leaving  his  followers  at  board,  whilst  he,  for  no  inconsiderable  time,  was  riding 
about  the  country, would  be  insupportable;  and  after  making  choice  he  has  to  dis- 
cover the  reputed  owner,  who  seldom  is  anywhere  near  the  spot,  as  most  of  the  best 
land  has  long  ago  merged  into  the  thrifty  hands  of  capitalists,  who  have  all  along 
been  keenly  alive  to  its  future  value,  and  depositing  the  perspective  jewel  in  their 
portfolio,  departed  for  some  busy  seat  of  commerce  to  plunge  into  newer  or  quicker 
enterprise. 

Should  our  emigrant  alight  upon  the  owner  of  a tract  that  met  his  fancy, 
it  would  be  fortuuate  if  that  owner  had  been  one  of  the  few  that  have  taken  the 
trouble  of  pushing  their  claims  into  the  legal  form  of  patent  and  record,  and  still 
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more  felicitous  if  he  satisfied  himself  that  it  were  entirely  free  of  the  counter  claims 
I have  recapitulated. 

I have  not  stated  the  above  to  puzzle  or  dishearten  the  emigrant,  nor  as  (such 
confusion  having  prevailed  in  all  new  countries)  an  embarrassment  peculiar  to 
Texas,  but  to  show  that  such  selected  lands  as  I have  mentioned,  being  offered  in 
L°ndou,  there  would  be  no  imprudence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a well  judged  saving 
of  time  and  anxiety  in  effecting  the  acquisition  here. 

The  emigrant  would  then  first  decide  upon  the  particular  district  which  he 
would  choose  to  reside  in.  and  then  he  would  peruse  that  short  but  very  conclusive 
document,  the  patent ; it  contains  the  unbiassed,  business-like  recital  of  the  sur- 
veyor’s lines,  and  if  in  describing  limits  and  landmarks,  it  speaks  of  springs  and 
creeks,  of  elms,  oaks,  &c.,  he  cannot  doubt  of  the  blessing  of  water  and  good  land  ; 
if  it  adds  that  one  or  more  of  the  boundaries  is  from  posts,  he  may  infer  that  some 
part  is  prairie. 

If  all  the  marks  are  from  posts  and  no  stream  be  mentioned,  the  whole  is  pro- 
bably prairie,  and  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it;  it  would  be  dear  at  sixpence 
per  acre. 

An  estate  bought  with  such  indications  scarcely  admits  of  deception  in  quality, 
and  considering  that  surveyors  were  strictly  tied  down  to  fixed  extents  of  river- 
bank,  running  back  in  fair  proportion  so  as  to  include,  if  possible,  timber  and 
prairie,  one  cannot  but  laud  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  the  infant  legislature. 

The  relative  value  of  woodland  may  be  computed  at  thrice  the  value  of  good 
prairie;  thus,  considering  the  former  at  10s.  and  the  latter  at  3s.  4d.,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  woodland  to  be  1000  acres  out  of  an  estate  of  4,605  acres,  the  value  would 
be  about  1,000  guineas,  or  4s.  7d.  per  acre. 

If,  thereupon,  the  inteuded  emigrant  should  here  in  London  decide  that  he  can 
safely  depend  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  party  who  tenders  Texan  lands  to  him, 
his  best  course  clearly  seems,  to  purchase  befoie  embarking. 

If  the  seller  is  not,  by  circumstances  of  connexion,  fixed  residence  in  England, 
and  reference,  adequately  known,  security  should  be  required , so  that  if  the  title 
prove  invalid,  the  price  shall  be  refunded  and  the  settler  be  enabled  to  reinvest. 

It  is  upon  this  equitable  principle  that  estates  may  be  purchased  from  the 
agents  whose  names  are  appended  to  this  sketch. 

The  foundation  of  title  that  is  offered,  is  the  president’s  letter  patent  upon 
parchment,  under  the  state  seal,  and  subsequent  conveyances  duly  recorded  in  the 
courts  of  their  several  counties.  Without  such  certified  record  in  the  county 
court  it  is  un advisable  to  purchase  from  any  one  however  respectable. 

Aliens  cannot  hold  lands  in  the  United  States,  but  their  interests  are  sacred  in 
all  claims  secured  upon  land ; the  purchase  of  a lease  for  a thousand  years,  con- 
vertible into  a freehold  upon  the  purchaser  or  his  assign  becoming  a citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  maxing  payment  of  a nominal  fine  of  ten  shillings,  would 
answer  every  purpose;  or  the  lands  may  be  mortgaged  with  the  right  of  absolute 
foreclosure  and  release  of  the  equity  of  redemption  on  non-payment  by  the  vendor 
of  a sum  treble  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money  at  a time  to  be  stipulated,  but 
without  any  covenant  for  such  payment,  and  the  vendor  would  enter  into  a cove- 
nant for  the  confirmation  of  the  title.  Such  contract,  after  being  authenticated  by 
the  certificate  of  the  American  Consul,  and  covered  by  the  warranty  afore-men- 
tioned, would  securely  convey  the  property. 


MODE  OF  CULTURE— STATE  OF  LABOUR— STOCK. 

At  first,  on  arrival,  there  is  so  much  time  consumed  where  the  party  is  very  small,  in 
chopping  and  hewing  timber  for  building  the  loghouse,  in  splitting  shingles  and  covering 
it,  in  rending  rails  for  fences  and  putting  them  up,  that  there  is  no  time  for  ploughing;  in 
such  case  a tolerable  crop  of  Indian  corn  has  resulted  from  dibbling  holes  in  prairie  land, 
and  dropping  in  the  seed  without  stirring  the  surface  more  generally. 

It  is  evident  that  as  a concomitant  of  the  great  fertility  of  TexaD  soil,  there  must  be  a 
rapid  growth  of  weeds;  the  hoe  is  in  constant  requisition,  and  the  cultivator  must  by  no 
means  count  upon  leading  an  idle  life. 

Although  no  manure  is  needed  even  in  a succession  of  scourging  crops,  this  is  not  an 
unqualified  benefit.  A soil  which  is  nothing  but  a bed  of  manure  accumulating  for  cen- 
turies, and  below  well  decomposed,  amalgamated  and  divested  of  mephitic  gases,  is  at 
least  in  the  upper  stratum  a recent  deposit  of  fermenting  vegetable  refuse,  which,  upon 
being  for  the  first  time  turned  over,  evolves  miasma  that,  finding  in  the  newly  arrived 
emigrant-labourer  a predisposition  to  fever,  tends  forcibly  to  derange  the  system,  and  unless 
promptly  met  with  a brief,  but  much  more  vigorous  course  of  medicine  than  would  be  sane- 
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tioned  in  the  old  country,  will  eventuate  in  a prolonged  intermittent  disease  veryprostra- 
tive  of  both  body  and  spirit. 

This  observation  applies,  the  books  inform  us,  to  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  all  new 
colonies. 

The  ploughs  of  the  country  are  light  and  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which 
works  very  kindly  ; the  buildings  and  fences  require  so  much  timber  that  a large  spot  of 
woodland  must  necessarily  be  laid  bare,  and  as  it  is  near  the  house,  and  always  by  far 
richer  than  any  prairie  land,  the  working  of  it  with  ploughs  so  light  as  easily 
to  be  guided  to  circuit  the  stumps  and  overleap  the  large  undecayed  roots  is  indispen- 
sable. 

A different  plough  will  suit  the  prairie,  but  nobody  thinks  of  expending  labour  upon 
such  land  whilst  woodland  is  attainable,  the  returns  being  far  more  than  commensurate 
with  the  difference  of  price. 

The  farmers  are  so  distant  from  each  other  that  the  settled  artificer  can  scarcely  be 
availed  of  sufficiently  to  render  his  occupation  lucrative.  Smiths,  for  instance,  make  a 
tour  from  one  farm  to  another.  On  large  plantations  where  there  is  no  smith  regularly 
employed,  they  remain  some  time,  but  it  is  a thirsty  trade  and  not  paid  at  high  rates, 
they  therefore  are  not  remarkable  for  brilliant  success. 

Tailors  are  also  itinerant. 

Artisans  generally  cannot  be  encouraged  to  adventure  to  countries  where  the  agricultural 
home-steads  are  so  spare.  Ere  flourishing  towns  can  be  formed,  the  creating  agriculturist 
must  have  produced  the  surplus  which  furnishes  the  staples  of  trade,  and  wherever,  by 
premature  aggregation  of  artisans,  artists  and  traders,  there  is  a greater  tender  made  to  the 
farmer,  of  goods  or  facilities  than  he  can  avail  of,  the  concurrence  ends  in  becoming 
ruinous  to  the  townsmen  and  must  oblige  a number  of  them  to  revert  to  field  labour. 

Population  having  greatly  increased  in  the  United  States,  and  land  being,  in  the  well- 
settled  parts,  dear  and  much  subdivided,  there  is  annually  a crowd  of  visitors  to  Texas, 
consisting  of  stout  young  men,  mostly  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  &c.  who  at  once  gratify 
their  curiosity  and  defray  their  expenses  by  working  their  way  along  ; they  do  not  stay 
long  in  one  place,  but  they  give  efficient  labour  for  moderate  wages  ; their  habits  are 
marked  by  neither  the  coarseness  nor  inveteracy  of  those  of  the  labourers  of  Europe; 
the  farmer  must  not  propose  that  they  eat  at  other  than  his  own  table. 

Mexicans  are  incomparable  herdsmen,  and  now  that  the  countries  are  at  peace,  are 
probably  coming  in  numerously.  In  their  own  distracted  country  wages  are  low  and 
ill  paid  ; they  are  moderate  in  their  demands,  and  being  of  uncultivated  mind  and  mixed 
breed,  expect  no  better  than  the  treatment  shown  to  the  lowest  retainers  in  any  country. 

Much  as  I may  wish  to  avoid  collision  with  the  opinions  of  others  on  the  sore  subject 
of  slave  labour,  I am  bound  to  state  its  bearing  as  to  the  farmer-emigraot. 

There  are  probably  30,000  slaves  in  Texas,  and  very  late  advices  show  that  sugar  lands 
near  the  coast  are  in  demand;  planters  and  slaves  are  therefore  fast  arriving. 

But  this,  so  far  from  militating  as  a dissuasive  ought  to  be  an  inducement  to  free  emi- 
gration. 

The  precipitation  with  which  annexation  was  carried  through,  occasioned  an  important 
omission  : — the  planter  has  no  vote  for  his  slaves  as  he  has  in  some  other  states. 

The  northern  or  abolition  states  consented  to  the  annexation  only  on  condition  of 
provision  being  made  for  the  future  cutting  up  of  Texas  into  a certain  number  of  free 
states,  should  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  vote  for  the  same. 

To  so  clear-sighted  a party  as  the  abolitionists  it  must  be  evident  that  these  circum- 
stances admit  of  propitious  availment  only  by  pouring  in  as  many  free  voters  as  possible. 

To  the  nucleus  of  white  inhabitants,  storekeepers,  small  farmers,  trade-men  and  la- 
bourers, possessing  no  slaves,  there  is  annually  an  influx  of  northern  working  men  who 
join  in  a detestation  of  slavery,  perhaps  less  from  principle,  than  because  it  reduces 
wages  to  a moderate  uniform  standard,  and  preserves  the  labour  market  from  the  ar- 
bitrary dictation,  wanton  desertion  and  indifference  so  fatal  to  undertakings  whose  very 
essence  is  continuity. 

It  is  an  undeniable  principle  that  God  requires  that  man  cultivate  the  earth  ; and  as 
undeniable  a fact  that  the  emancipated  negroes  (the  protracted  instance  of  San  Domin- 
go, for  example)  absolutely  decline  the  duty,  and  so  little  tolerate  a shade  different  from 
their  own  as  to  devote  to  death  even  their  mulatto  brethren,  avowedly  for  the  difference 
of  colour. 

Placing  the  above  abstract  principle  as  a set-off  to  the  abstract  principle  upon  which 
negro  emancipation  is  advocated,  and  giving  due  weight  to  facts  as  they  rise  before  him, 
the  planter  will  not  at  present  be  easily  prevailed  upon  to  forego  his  position  of  safety, 
utility,  and  undoubted  duty,  to  satisfy  the  rather  unreasonable  aspirations  of  his  consci- 
entious cousins  of  the  north. 

Enough  has,  I think,  been  said  to  satisfy  the  new  settler  that  whatever  free  labour 
comes  into  Texas,  is  not  now',  nur  is  it  likely  to  become,  competed  for  by  the  rick 
planter,  who  always  eschews  the  intermeddling  ot  white  labourers  with  his  negroes  ; the 
white  labourer  is  therefore  dependent  solely  upon  the  smaller  farmers,  and  thus  out  of 
the  slave  system  arises  an  advantage  far  from  inconsiderable  to  the  new  settler. 
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Slaves  cannot  be  brought  in  from  any  but  a sister  state.  It  was  incorrectly  asserted  in 
a Sunday  paper  of  June  4,  that  slaves  might  be  introduced  from  Brazil;  an  attempt  of 
this  kind  could  not  succeed,  and  it  would  be  punished  as  piracy. 

The  Indians  have  been  so  reported  of  by  sympathisers  with  all  that  is  erratic,  that  one 
might  be  led  to  hope  the}'  would  become  docile  and  reasonable  enough  to  conform  to 
those  labours  of  which  they  love  to  enjoy  the  fruits  ; the  farmer-emigrant,  must,  how- 
ever, entertain  no  such  anticipations,  nor  expect  to  find  any  of  those  elevated  traits,  or 
that  charming  candour  depicted  as  belonging  to  native  dignity.  They  are  infinitely  less 
numerous  than  has  been  stated,  and  rarely  heard  of,  even  as  amicably  visitant  of  the  set- 
tled part  of  the  country. 

To  labourersemigrating,  it  is  recommended  to  at  once  dismiss  all  illusions  of  a sudden 
amelioration  of  their  condition. 

The  discreet  working-man  may,  without  much  exercise  of  his  faculties,  picture  to 
himself: — 

That  without  means  he  could  not  subsist  in  the  wilderness  until  crop  time. 

That  without  having  purchased  the  laud  he  might  place  himself  upou,  he  would  be 
legally  removed  whenever  the  owner  wftnted  it. 

That  amongst  so  sharp  a people  as  the  Americans,  there  is  no  good  laud  but  what 
their  vigilant  land  speculators  have  already  made  entry  of,  orout  and  out  purchased 
at  or  above  the  minimum  price  regulated  by  government. 

That  having  everything  to  commence  he  would  work  in  most  of  his  numerous 
callings  at  infinite  disadvantage  compared  with  a combined  establishment. 

That  sickness  and  accidents  might  wholly  crush  one  or  two,  when  they  would  only 
make  a pro  rata  impression  upon  a party  of  ten  or  twenty. 

That  unused  to  local  contingencies,  be,  although  quite  as  good  a man  wheu  in  his 
accustomed  sphere,  is  far  from  equal  to  American  settlers  in  knowledge,  handiness, 
hardiness  and  resource,  and  ought  not  at  first  to  measure  his  usefulness,  immedi. 
ate  capabilities,  permanence  of  health  and  remuneration  by  theirs. 

That  neither  ought  he  to  precipitate  himself  into  hardships  and  habits  which  they, 
already  well  seasoned,  may  with  impunity  continue.  That  by  a service  of  three 
years,  and  scarcely  in  less  time,  he  may,  from  his  employer’s  proceedings  form  a 
]ust  estimate  of  what  he  himself  may  have  to  cope  with  in  endeavouring  to  raise 
a separate  homestead. 

That  whatever  attractions  there  may  be  in  pretensions  to  equality,  the  weight  of 
wealth  aud  education  is  recognised  every  where,  and  that  although  his  passage 
to  advancement  is  facilitated  by  emigration,  his  attainment  of  respectability  can 
only  be  effected  by  the  old-fashioned  route  of  prudence  and  honesty. 

Presuming  the  premises  to  be  incontrovertible,  the  labourer  would  be  recommended, 
to  enter  into  indenture  with  a farmer  about  to  emigrate,  and  scrupulously  to  abide  by  it ; 
for  by  a contrary  course  of  action,  independently  of  his  own  self-respect  deeply  suffering, 
the  evil  repute  of  broken  faith  sticks  fast  where  society  is  on  so  small  a scale. 

It  is  commended  to  the  Settler’s  notice,  that  if  his  family  be  a small  one,  their  health 
and  his  hopes  of  crop  will,  with  so  man v avocations  as  must  be  attended  to,  be  in  great 
hazard.  Without  at  all  participating  in  the  visionary  schemes  of  an  enduring  com- 
munism, the  principle  of  a number  of  families  uniting  for  a fixed  term  in  a cheerful 
combination  of  labour  as  well  as  funds,  appears  an  unexceptionable  mode  of  supplying  that 
union  of  power  which  causes  each  part  of  the  family  economy  to  advance  in  assured  and 
seasonable  support  of  the  whole. 

They  have  to  consider  that  there  is  no  shelter,  butcher,  baker,  miller,  or  other  accessible 
aid  by  which  the  rough  demands  on  their  personal  exertions  may  be  substituted. 

The  axe  must  be  lustily  plied  for  fence,  fire,  and  house  bote,  the  timber  trimmed , split, 
squared,  and  erected  into  house  outbuilding  and  fence,  with  continual  additions  ; the  live 
stock  has  to  be  purchased,  driven,  herded  and  tended  ; animals  to  be  shot  and  cleansed 
for  food  ; corn  to  be  ground  by  the  hand-mill ; provisions  to  be  prepared  ; the  corn  lands 
to  be  tilled  and  weeded  ; an  orchard  to  be  planted  ; a garden  to  be  enclosed  and  kept  in 
succession;  the  inevitable  occurrence  of  sickness  and  casualties  to  be  provided  for;  the 
clothing,  harness  and  implements  incessantly  wanting  repair  and  adaptation. 

There  are  water  courses  fit  for  mill  sites,  hut  as  well  as  horse  power,  these  could,  at 
first,  not  be  available  to  abbreviate  the  time-consuming  hand  processes. 

With  so  many  conflicting  demands  upon  attention,  the  small  party  would  sink  where 
the  large  one  would  prosper,  and  it  is  deferentially  suggested  that  were  it  large  enough  to 
comprise  a Minister-schoolmaster  and  a Surgeon  apothecary,  there  might  be  all  the  elements 
for  a happy  village  upon  one  of  those  fine  tracts  of  land  that  are  now  in  the  market. 

Surveyors  are  commissioned  for  each  county,  and  upon  payment  of  regulated  fees  they 
are  under  the  obligation  ofattendin?  and  pointing  out  the  landmarks  of  the  estate. 

The  poorer  American  settler  of  hardy,  coarse,  ungenial  disposition,  prefers  a deep 
solitude  for  his  home,  bis  wife  with  her  pipe  in  mouth  is  of  approach  as  forbidding  aud 
more  grotesque  than  bis  own.  Although  excellent  pioneers  in  the  wilderness,  such 
families  are,  for  want  of  means,  no  great  improvers,  but  where  hailed  with  kindness,  are 
able  to  impart  such  local  information  as  no  wise  man  will  hold  in  contempt. 

The  first  purchases  of  stock  cattle  which  an  emigrant  party  would  make  must  be  cau- 
tiously effected,  wild  or  unherded  cattle  will,  where  bought  without  view,  he  attempted  to 
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be  palmed  upon  them  for  gentle.  On  one  occasion,  where  a high  price  had  been  given 
for  the  contracted  supply  of  work-oxen,  a wild  beeve  was  closely  yoked  with  a strong 
tame  one,  and  they  were  attempted  to  be  passed  off  as  a docile  yoke  fit  for  the  plough. 
I have  known  a large  herd  to  be  sold  as  low  as  13s.  per  head,  counting  the  cow  and 
young  calf  as  one. 

There  must  have  been  large  drafts  for  military  purposes,  and  an  increasing  demand 
for  the  supply  of  New  Orleans,  so  that  the  prices  may  have  advanced.  There  are,  how- 
ever, immense  herds  and  unbounded  food  for  them  : the  grazier  from  small  beginnings 
always  becomes  wealthy,  requiring  few  servants,  and  his  stock  not  being  thinned  out  by 
the  draughts  and  epidemical  diseases,  which  so  grievously  operate  at  the  Cape  and 
Australia,  nor  by  the  arduous  struggle  for  mere  existence,  as  related  of  Canada. 

By  accustoming  the  cattle  to  salt,  and  by  belling  a few  of  the  cows,  the  whole  herd, 
although  collected  by  purchase  from  many  sellers,  soon  becomes  tractable  and  attached 
to  the  locality. 

One  of  the  objects  most  necessary  to  the  emigrant  party  being  the  formation  of  the 
dairy,  it  is  a pleasing  consideration  that  its  luxurious  products  are  not  of  difficult  at- 
tainment. My  first  cows  cost  me  £4  each,  including  the  calf,  but  soon  afterwards  I 
found  it  easy  to  acquire  as  good  at  half  the  price,  and  subsequently  still  lower.  The 
animals  generally  yield  but  little  milk,  not  being  put  up  or  taken  care  of,  but  where 
there  is  any  fair  proportion  of  attention  they  improve,  and  after  a good  share  of  observa- 
tion, I am  satisfied  the  scantiness  of  yield  is  an  accidental,  not  a natural,  difference.  I 
think  five  common  Texan  cows  barely  afford  as  much  as  one  ordinary  English  cow  of  the 
same  age.  They  are  of  good  shape  and  short  horn. 

The  hides  are  fair,  and  tanneries  upon  a moderate  scale,  with  a horse  mill  for  the  bark; 
and,  without  afFecting  the  expensive  process  by  steam,  or  any  complicated  undertaking 
may  succeed. 

English  bulls  have  been  imported,  but  unless  chosen  asyoungas  they  can  be  separated 
from  the  cow,  it  is  with  difficulty  they  survive,  and  wTith  every  possible  care  on  the 
passage  they  cannot  but  arrive  a good  deal  bruised  and  altered  in  health.  Once  ac- 
climated they  thrive  well. 

When  any  considerable  aggregation  of  stock  is  to  be  found  in  a new  neighbourhood, 
there  quickly  come  on  travelling  speculators  and  butchers,  who  go  ail  over  the  country 
to  rqake  their  purchases.  In  due  time  the  best  spots  for  interior  markets  will  show 
themselves,  but  any  presumptive  designation  or  selection  in  the  actual  inchoate  state  of 
settlement,  would  be  founded  on  circumstances,  only  a few  of  whose  bearings  can  yet 
be  perceived. 

The  common  grass  fed  beef  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  the  stall  fed 
animals  of  old  countries,  although  capable  of  becoming  so  ; comparatively  also,  little  tal- 
low is  to  be  extracted.  I have  paid  as  much  as  fd.  per  pound  for  slaughter  cattle  on  foot. 

The  food  preferred  is  bacon,  the  consumption  of  which  is  unattended  with  any  of  the 
had  effects  that  follow  the  frequent  use  of  it  in  Africa  and  Asia.  I have  once  paid  as 
much  as  3d.  per  pound  for  bacon. 

Every  farmer  is,  therefore,  attentive  to  bis  herd  of  swine,  and  in  the  general  endeavour 
to  improve  breeds,  some  of  the  crosses  have  succeeded  finely;  indeed,  the  first  litter 
from  a greyhound-shaped  grass  sow  of  the  country  by  a little  short  legged  English  boar, 
obtained  from  a vessel  in  the  roadstead,  was  a marked  amelioration,  and  the  inbred 
progeny  combined  the  desirable  tendencies  of  both  the  stocks  with  an  unexceptionable 
shape  and  aptitude  to  fatten.  An  agreeable  co-incident  with  the  maintaining  herds  of 
this  animal  is  their  extirpation  of  snakes. 

If  the  party  carry  out  a young  Berkshire  hoar,  care  must  be  had  that  he  do  not  strav, 
as  the  wild  bogs  would  kill  him. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  food  for  swine  in  the  acorns,  pecans,  and  mast,  with  which 
the  woods  abound  ; but  also  the  farmer  throws  in  the  seed  of  pumpkins  among  his  Indian 
corn  after  the  hoeing,  and  the  astonishing  crop  that  results  affords  an  invaluable  supply 
for  pigs  and  cattle. 

The  low  prices  of  wool  unfavourably  affect  the  British  sheep  farming  colonies;  but 
the  rising  manufactories  of  the  United  States  afford  an  opening  for  and  encouragement 
to  the  breeder  in  Texas,  which  also  must,  when  more  populated  and  enriched  with  the 
presence  of  capitalists,  herself  become  able  to  avail  of  the  excellent  command  of  water 
power  she  possesses,  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Meanwhile,  from  what  has  already 
been  said  respecting  the  Mezquite  grass  and  the  unfailing  advantages  of  pasture  and 
water,  it  will  justly  be  inferred  that  sheep  farming  can  in  no  country  be  undertaken  with 
abetter  prospect  of  permanent  success.  The  native  sheep  is  of  coarse  wool,  but  crosses 
from  fine  woolled  rams  have  furnished  the  few  breeders  with  improving  flocks. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  affirmed,  with  what  truth  I am  unable  to  determine,  that  the 
sheep  may  be  sheared  twice  a year,  twice  yean,  and  usually  produce  twins. 

At  some  farms,  homespun  cloth  is  made,  and  hardly  anything  is  in  use  but  of  domestic 
fabrications,  and  generally  on  plantations  of  any  size,  soap,  candles,  bricks,  wooden  ves- 
sels, &c.,  are  made  on  the  spot. 

There  are  saw  mills  on  the  Buffalo-bayon,  the  Trinity  and  San  Bernard,  but  none  on 
the  Brazos  or  Colorado.  In  some  of  those  erections  there  has  been  want  of  judgment 
in  choosing  the  site  inconveniently  for  timber  or  iu»alubriously. 
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Although  fine  specimens  of  clay  may  be  selected, no  pottery  has  yet  been  attempted. 

As  the  country  must  from  its  great  extent  and  vast  quantity  of  unoccupied  (although 
not  ungranted)  arable  land  be  continually, for  twenty  years  to  come,  resorted  to  by 
emigrants,  the  newly  arrived  having  to  recur  for  their  first  supplies  of  corn  to  those 
who  have  settled  a year  or  two  before  them,  the  price  seems  hardly  likely  to  decline  on 
the  spot  below  Is.  per  bushel.  But  whilst  each  one  in  his  turn  thus  becomes  a seller,  and 
profits  in  the  ratio  of  his  industry,  it  appears  a better  system  to  prefer  feeding  up  a good 
deal  of  stock  with  the  view  of,  in  three  years’  time,  having  a large  surplus  of  bacon, 
* cheese,  pigs,  poultry, &c.,  with  which  to  accommodate  the  new  comers  (some  of  whom 
annually  enter  in  waggon  parties  from  1,200  miles’  distance)  with  food  and  stock  to 
commence  their  farms. 


MODE  OF  PROCEDURE. 

Having  indicated  the  advantage  of  the  party  being  numerous,  it  rests  for  us  to  consider  l 
the  best  mode  of  procedure. 

Assuming  that  there  be  four  chiefs  of  family  with  their  wives,  children,  and  articled 
servants,  in  somewhat  about  the  following  proportion,  uniting  into  one  common  stock,  j 
the  sum  necessary  to  defray  the  primary  expenses,  and  by  choice  or  lot  selecting  one  of 
their  number  as  leader  or  contractor,  assisted  by  the  counsel  of  the  others,  so  as  to  avoid  . 
clashing  interests  and  obtain  all  the  benefits  resulting  from  adjustment  in  the  gross. 

Four  chiefs,  their  wives,  and  ten  children,  under  twelve  years  of  age  ; 

Six  sous  and  seven  daughters,  above  twelve  years  of  age; 

Seven  married  men  and  their  wives  with  six  children  under  age  ; 

Fifteen  youths  articled  to  farm  service  ; 

which  would  be  nearly  as  many  as  could  be  conveniently  accommodated  in  a vessel 
bound  for  a Texan  harbour  drawing  lOJ  feet  of  w’ater. 

The  numerous  minute  particulars  it  would  be  well  to  adjust  relative  to  the  vessel  for 
Texas,  I had  sketched  out,  but  fearing  to  be  tedious,  and  having  permission  to  refer  for 
such  information,  to  Mr.  Robins,  Land  Agent,  Piazza,  Covent  Garden,  and  to  Mr.  | 
Tietkens,  Land-Agent,  No.  9,  Great  St.  Helens,  Bishopsgate,  I confine  myself  to  remark  ” 
that  as  little  luggage  as  possible  beyond  the  cooking  apparatus,  a few  sporting  guns,  1 
clothing,  bedding,  tents,  food  and  medicine,  should  be  carried.  Nothing  for  sale,  as  not 
only  is  everything  necessary  to  be  purchased  cheaply  in  Texas,  but  there  is  a penalty 
upon  traffic  without  a state  and  corporation  license. 

Implements  of  husbandry  and  household  furniture  to  a reasonable  amount  belonging 
to  emigrants,  were  duty  free.  Perhaps  this  regulation  may  be  altered,  but  the  privilege 
ought  not  to  induce  the  carrying  of  any  article  not  absolutely  needful,  as  the  transport 
overland  is  troublesome. 

Those  who  have  surplus  cash  that  they  do  not  choose  to  carry  about  them  in  gold,  * 
should  deposit  it  in  London,  and  take  from  some  good  house  a letter  of  credit  on  New  ] 
Orleans,  so  that  at  any  time  they  could  draw  for  it  at  short  notice,  or  quickly  have  any  ; 
supplies  from  that  great  emporium. 

On  arrival  at  the  wharf  at  Galveston,  the  leader  will  find  that  an  arrangement  will 
easily  be  effected  with  one  of  the  Houston  steamboats,  to  take  from  alongside  the  vessel  1 
at  a less  fare  than  for  individual  passengers  their  whole  luggage  and  persons  without  the  I 
expense  of  lodging  and  board  at  Galveston. 

At  Houston,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  purchase  serviceable  waggons,  teams  of  oxen, 
yoke  and  harness  : and  as  these  are  farm  accessories  the  disbursement  would  not  rank  as  j 
a loss.  Here,  also,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  engage  for  a month  or  two,  one  or  more  ? 
of  the  loose  working  men  about,  to  act  as  guide  or  carter,  and  by  such  means  the  readiness 
of  local  substitutions  and  handy  expedients  will  be  found  worth  acquiring. 

Possessing  waggons,  tents,  bedding,  provisions,  &c.,  it  is  not  perceived  that  the  party  j 
need  make  any  expenses  on  the  route,  except  for  a little  corn  for  the  animals. 

The  first  care  of  the  party  on  pitching  their  tents  upon  their  own  land  is  to  construct 
their  dwelling  of  logs  which,  however  unsightly,  may  be  rendered  tight  and  comfortable, 
and  when  after  three  or  four  years  a surplus  of  produce  and  the  result  of  sales  may 
justify  the  erection  of  better  buildings,  the  old  ones  are  still  serviceable  as  cow  houses 
or  for  other  out  purposes. 

A log  house  of  20  feet  long  and  14  wide  may,  by  four  men  in  six  days,  be  formed  to 
the  height  of  seven  feet  under  the  eaves  of  straight  trees  notched  into  each  other  at  the 
corners,  the  interstices  stopped  with  splints  and  clay,  the  chimney  built  of  rails  and  plas- 
tered with  clay,  the  roof  shingled  with  clap  boards,  split  out  of  pin  oak,  cedar  or  cypress. 

A very  large  house,  say  250  feet  in  length  by  16  in  breadth,  might  be  completed  by 
forty  persons  in  five  days. 

It  is  easy  to  form  from  these  estimates,  a computation  of  the  labour  of  constructing 
any  buildings  of  size  mediate  between  the  above. 

At  first  they  would  probably  defer  putting  in  a floor  until  after  crop  lime.  It  is  done, 
not  by  importing  plank,  but  by  adzing  straight  trees.  To  the  cabin  of  20  feet  long  and 
14  broad,  this  would  be  done  at  the  cost  of  three  men’s  work  for  four  days:  to  that  of 
250  feet  long,  by  sixteen  ; 4000  feet  square,  it  would  take  ten  men’s  time  for  ten  days. 
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But  in  preparation  for  harvest  there  must  be  granary  or  corn  cribs  ; they  are  for  the 
sake  of  proper  ventilation  usually  built  in  square  divisions  of  more  or  less,  12  by  12, 
continued  under  one  roof. 

Inter- 
stice 

10  ft.  

The  range  would  be  122  feet,  10  feet  high,  roughly  floored  at  the  height  of  two  feet  from 
the  ground,  with  adzed  or  rough  hewn  trees.  The  ploughs,  waggons,  and  implements, 
are  deposited  in  the  interstices,  to  protect  them  from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  labour  for  such  a construction  would  also  be  of  ten  men  for  ten  days. 

The  projector  of  such  buildings  must  take  into  consideration  the  greater  or  less  pro- 
ficiency of  his  men  in  the  use  of  the  axe.  It  is,  by  excellence,  the  implement  of  the 
backwoodsman,  and  the  tool  itself  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  with  a care  that 
has  acquired  it  universal  preference. 

The  sanguine  emigrant  must  not  fall  ijjto  the  too  general  error  of  calculating  upon  a 
high  ratio  of  product  without  coupling  in  his  mind’s  eye  the  intense  labour  and  large 
number  of  implements  he  must  prepare  for  the  sowing,  hoeing,  gathering,  garnering, 
conservation,  manipulation  and  conversion  of  his  crops. 

In  prompt  organisation  he  must  also  have  the  field,  garden  and  orchard  fences,  the 
dairy,  pigsties,  fowl  and  smoke  houses. 

Arriving  in  November,  the  party  in  number  as  assumed,  would,  by  the  middle  of 
February,  have  probably  made  for  themselves  adequate  shelter,  and  cleared  and  fenced, 
ringing  some  trees  and  chopping  down  the  rest,  forty  acres. 

The  ploughing,  planting,  and  occasional  hoeing,  would  only  occupy  a part  of  the  hands, 
the  others,  meanwhile,  would  pursue  the  work  of  chopping  and  burning  for  the  clearance 
of  another  field  which  might,  to  at  least  the  same  extent  as  the  former,  be  fenced, 
ploughed  and  sown,  for  an  autumn  crop,  before  the  whole  strength  of  the  party  should  be 
called  into  the  first  crop  field,  a little  before  harvest,  for  the  purpose  of  stripping  the 
Indian  corn  leaves  when  turning  sere.  These  are  stacked  and  make  excellent  fodder  for 
the  teams  which,  being  kept  at  constant  work,  cannot  be  spared  to  be  turned  out  upon 
pasture. 

Much  of  that  manual  labour  which  might  he  counted  on  as  formidable,  by  those  un- 
acquainted with  the  ingenious  machines  in  use  for  its  abbreviation,  is  now  performed  by 
mere  children;  for  instance,  corn  is  shelled  by  a cheap  contrivance,  fed  and  worked  by 
two  boys,  and  by  another  machine  the  ccrn  and  cob  are  crushed  together  into  a coarse 
meal  for  feeding  cattle  and  pigs. 

The  party  will  do  well  to  only  take  a few  stout  carpenters’  tools,  as  saws,  augurs,  &c. 
There  are  to  be  had  at  Houston,  axes,  frows  for  rending  wood,  light  suitable  ploughs, 
and  generally  all  the  tools  that  are  wanted  for  a new  settlement. 

The  u answers  to  correspondents”  of  a widely  circulated  paper,  have,  week  after  week, 
included  a series  of  lively  sallies  against  Texas,  and  an  endeavour  to  build  up  a little 
reputation  for  Canada  by  alleging  a pseudo-fact  relative  to  the  former,  as  a substantial 
reason  for  preferring  the  austere  circumstances  of  the  latter.  One  cannot,  therefore,  but 
infer 

1.  That  there  are  many  enquiries  concerning  it. 

2.  That  it  is  deemed  likely  to  attract  monied  settle'-s,  who  might  otherwise  have 

gone  to  Canada. 

3.  That  if  there  were  any  really  detrimental  facts  they  would  have  been  adduced 

instead  of  charges  either  wholly  untrue,  or  so  vague  as  to  admit  of  application 
to  every  other  country. 

Intending  to  communicate  to  the  particular  class  to  which  I belong,  emigrants  with 
agricultural  views,  such  recent  personal  observation  and  experience  as  might  be  useful 
to  them,  in  case  of  their  comprising  Texas  in  their  map  or  scheme  of  fields  for  emigration, 
I should  hardly  have  thought  of  putting  in  direct  contrast  its  advantages  with  the  less 
favourable  circumstances  of  the  British  Colonies  ; but  as  their  admirers  insist  upon  com- 
paring their  features,  I have  been  obliged  to  make  quotations,  which  as  I adduce 
authorities  who  are  well  able  to  defend  themselves,  I leave  entirely  upon  their  own  merits. 

Geographic,  scientific  and  ethical  facts,  with  their  bearing  oppositely  coloured  and 
distorted,  distinguish  the  two  principal  modern  works  upon  Texas,  and  render  un- 
necessary the  recital  of  them  here,  they  being  at  the  reader’s  command  from  any  circulating 
librarv,  and  worthv  of  perusal  ; for  although  contradicting  each  other  with  all  the  divert- 
ing idiocracy  of  Smellfungus  and  Mundungus,  they  communicate  much  valuable  historical 
matter,  and  some  mark-worthy  representations  of  an  obsolete  state  of  society,  mixed 
with  strange  misrepresentations  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  considering  the  mercurial 
exaltation  of  the  one  author,  and  the  bilious  derangement  of  the  other. 

Ot’  the  testimony  of  travellers  and  of  American  writers,  it  can  be  said  they  are 
unanimous  in  pronouncing  Texas  to  be  the  finest  State  of  the  union.  I have  honestly 
shown  the  difficulties  and  exertions  the  settler  has  to  contemplate,  but  when  be  compares 
them  with  those  of  other  countries  on  the  same  continent,  he  will  be  obliged  to  confess 
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that  each  step  towards  the  north  involves  additional  calls  upon  his  industry,  protracts  the 
struggle  for  independence,  deducts  from  his  enjoyments,  and  perils  bis  bodily  health. 

However  unexceptionable  the  country  may  be,  the  emigrant  to  Texas,  or  anywhere 
else,  has  to  brace  himself  up  to  cheerfully  face  many  inconveniences  ; his  first  duty  after 
entertaining  the  question  of  departing  from  the  land  of  his  ancestors,  is  to  fairly  lay 
before  his  intended  companions  all  the  privations  to  be  undergone  upon  arrival  as  well 
as  the  hazards  and  annoyances  inseparable  from  the  transit. 

The  incumbrance  of  those  who  doubt  of  their  own  fortitude  is  so  intolerable,  that  where 
such  persons  cannot  be  left  behind,  the  enterprize  ought  to  be  abandoned. 

Although  the  settler,  when  once  acclimated,  will  probably  prefer  the  atmosphere  to 
that  of  his  former  country,  yet  those  who  have  travelled  are  aware  that  even  when  persons 
change  from  an  unhealthy  climate  where  they  have  long  resided,  to  one  of  acknowledged 
salubrity,  the  system  receives  a shock,  and  in  general  some  inflammatory  symptoms 
supervene. 

It  should,  therefore,  be  maturely  discussed  before  elderly  and  debilitated  persons  under- 
take the  arduous  tastr  of  breaking  from  all  the  conveniences,  accommodations  and  facilities 
which  in  England  are  looked  upon  as  the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  and  which  yet  must 
be  wholly  ur  partially  dispensed  with,  in  a country  where  the  habitations  are  far  apart, 
and  the  union  of  means,  for  common  advantages,  neither  much  practised  nor  recognised. 

The  young  and  hardy  will  justly  regard  such  considerate  ns  as  trifles,  and,  with  truth, 
urge  that  their  absence  is  compensated  by  the  untrammelled  fruition  of  enjoyments  that 
in  old  countries  are  appropriated  to  the  magnates  ; but  where  life  is  already  far  spent, 
it  is  difficult  to  adopt  new  habits,  and  to  forego  comforts  that  have  seemed  a part  of  one’s 
existence. 

The  rapid  success  that  has  attended  some  emigrants,  and  the  overwhelming  calamity 
involving  others, have  alike  found  declaimers,  who  unreasonably  commend  or  depreciate 
the  locality,  instead  of  duly  weighing  the  character  and  customs  of  the  emigrant  with  the 
new  climate,  unreclaimed  soil,  unwonted  labour,  and  simple  fare,  to  which  he  must  ac- 
custom himself. 

Those  who  have  visi  ed  foreign  climes,  will  have  no  need  of  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions, which,  in  their  opinion,  the  plainest  common  sense  might  suggest ; it  is  upon  that 
which  some  mucb-maligned  authors  have  counted  and  fl  aring  to  appear  trite,  common- 
place or  dogmatic,  they  have  been  accused  of  concealing  those  particulars  of  which  they 
simply  avoid  a repetition. 

I opine  that  the  emigrant  having,  in  general,  no  means  of  comparing,  could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  derive  from  unassisted  common  sense,  a just  conception  of  the  difficulties 
he  has  to  encounter,  or  to  measure  how  far  his  own  strength  and  resolution  would  be 
taxed  to  bear  him  through  them  : it  is,  therefore,  I Lave  rather  been  intent  on  reminding 
him  of  impediments  and  detracting  circumstances,  than  of  advantages  already  set  forth 
in  works  of  merit. 

The  tradesman,  artist  and  mechanic,  would  do  wrong,  unless  intending  to  apply  them- 
selves to  farming,  in  emigrating  to  a country  where,  as  yet,  there  is  little  constant  employ- 
ment in  the  arts. 

The  labourer,  without  capital  and  counting  solely  on  his  skill  and  industry,  ha9  no 
chance  of  improving  bis  condition  unless  he  attach  himself  by  indenture  for  two  or  three 
years  to  a head  of  a party  unon  conditions  reciprocally  beneficial. 

In  excepting  against  so  large  « portion  of  the  emigrating  classes  as  unattached  labourers, 
mechanics  unwilling  to  work  out  of  'heir  trade,  aged,  sickly,  wayward,  and  thoughtless 
persons  of  all  grades,  who  at  the  first  inspection  ot  the  mere  seaport  would,  as  there  are 
thousands  of  instances,  take  a disgust  of  the  country  not  yet  viewed,  the  enquiry  may 
naturally  arise,  ‘‘Then,  who  do  you  address  your  remarks  to?” 

I address  them  to  the  small  farmer,  who  rents  land  at  a rate  that  Lis  returns  will  not 
authorise  him  to  continue;  to  young  gentlemen  who  possess  a little  outfit  of  means,  which 
would  soon  be  frittered  away  in  almost  hopeless  attendance  for  employment  in  Govern- 
ment civil  service,  army  or  navy,  or  for  essaying  progress  in  any  of  the  professions;  to 
families  who  have  saved  a little  from  the  wreck  of  departed  prosperity,  who  fear  to  wait 
until  their  stock  be  exhausted,  who  see  no  hope  in  attempting  to  resume  their  former 
occupation,  and  are  willing  to  apply  their  healthy  limbs  and  cultivated  faculties  to  the 
less  distinguished,  but  as  intellectual  and  much  surer  employments  of  rural  life. 

Difficult  as  it  may  seem  for  men  whose  pursuits  have  been  sedentary,  and  whose 
habitual  indulgences  urge  demands  with  the  force  of  second  nature,  to  drill  themselves 
into  taking  a steady  share  in  field  labours,  and  to  acquire  a relish  for  the  rough  fare  with 
which  their  early  toil  is  sustained,  until,  with  time,  they  surround  themselves  with  the 
comforts  of  a well-stocked  farm,  the  change  requires,  even  from  those  ofno  very  strong 
muscles,  I speak  from  personal  experience,  nothing  but  manly  resolution.  As  a class, 
educated  men  possess  resources  ot  moral  courage  and  perseverance  infinitely  superior  to 
those  of  uncultivated  minds,  aod  the  body  very  soon  conforms  itself  to  such  pursuits  as 
are  dictated  by  considerations  of  duty  or  necessity. 

On  all  hands  it  is  admitted  that  this  country  is  over  populated  with  all  ranks,  and  soon 
it  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  see,  as  in  ancient  times,  distinguished  country  gentlemen,  ever 
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the  staunchest  patriots,  permitting  or  prompting  a brave  j unior  of  the  family  to  lead  a band 
of  tenants  from  the  estate,  to  one  of  those  countries  where  land  is  cheap  and  men  scarce. 

The  unsustained  agricultural  labourer  cannot  hopefully  depart  alone  ; it,  therefore,  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  there  still  exists  that  mutual  good  will  and  reliance  between 
old  English  landlord  and  tenant,  which  may  induce  the  combined  schemes  of  emigration 
that  would  seem  most  effectual  for  the  relief  and  prosperity  of  all. 

Whether  an  unprecedentedly  large  emigration  be  the  work  of  Government  or  individuals, 
it  is  generally  understood  to  be  in  contemplation  as  a necessary  event,  and  that  the 
general  bias  is  towards  the  United  States.  Some  economists  regretfully  observe  a 
foreign  power  absorbing  so  great  a number  of  our  countrymen  with  their  capital  ; and 
anxiously  wish  to  retain  them  in  the  British  family.  If  this  affectionate  interest  is  felt 
for  the  individuals,  and  the  system  of  Government  pervading  the  British  Colonies  be  as 
intolerable  as  is  represented  by  the  press,  the  philanthropist  ought  rather  to  rejoice  in 
the  emigrant’s  accession,  not  to  lesser,  but  to  larger  rights  than  he  had  at  home;  and 
that  too,  amongst  a people  scarcely  to  be  considered  as  other  than  of  the  family  : and  as 
to  the  small  average  of  money  he  carries  with  him,  it  can  only  be,  if  we  may  believe 
economists,  a diminutive  symbol  of  a balance  of  profits,  and  not,  by  any  means,  a frag- 
ment of  capital : a seed  that  be  may  improve  in  the  rich  soil  of  America,  and  which  must 
have  perished  to  him  had  he  remained  in  England,  or  become  unprofitably  buried,  had  he 
repaired  to  the  sterile  wastes  of  Australia,  or  the  life  exhausting  toils  of  Canada. 

If  the  regret  be,  not  for  the  emigrants  personally,  but  on  public  grounds,  inasmuch  as 
in  the  United  States  they  not  only  invest  their  available  means,  but  also  replace  their 
former  consumption  of  English  goods  with  domestic  manufactures,  whilst,  had  they  gone 
to  the  Colonies,  their  property  would  have  continued  British,  and  with  themselves, 
remained  permanently  tributary  to  the  National  manufactures,  revenue,  and  power, 
the  question  would  appear,  although  of  no  deep  feeling  to  the  emigrant,  of  some  moment 
to  the  British  nation. 

The  questions  of  revenue  and  power  may  be  expedited  with  the  remark,  that  a vast 
income,  wholly  absorbed,  and  annually  exceeded  by  expenditure  for  detached  fortifica- 
tions, fleets,  armies,  placemen,  and  extravagant  civil  establishments,  is  at  best  a neu- 
tralised indication  of  wealth  ; and  that  the  infinite  division  of  forces  to  defend  and  preserve 
our  widely  scattered  Colonies  from  internal  as  well  as  external  enemies,  implies  vul- 
nerability at  many  points,  and  not  concentrated  strength.  It  is  true,  that  by  these  great 
disbursements,  numbers  of  British  subjects,  who  would  otherwise  have  to  find  another 
market  for  their  labour,  are  subsisted,  and  this  expenditure  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
circulation  of  a product  of  taxes  without  being  absolutely  a total  loss  ; but  it  may  well 
be  classed  as  a non-producing  employment  of  national  capital,  attended  with  an  abstrac- 
tion of  useful  hands  from  the  World’s  great  workshop. 

But  when  we  consider  that  these  Colonies  were  acquired,  nurtured  and  maintained 
under  and  with  the  protective  system  in  trade  and  navigation,  and  that  this  once 
useful  and  fostering  system  is  now  so  used  out,  derided,  and  exploded,  as  no  longer  to 
allow  the  British  merchant  any  advantage  over  the  foreigner  ; if  the  United  States  and 
other  governments,  are  as  ready  as  we  are  to  abjure  protective  laws,  the  sooner  the 
Colonies  transfer  their  allegiance  or  entirely  regulate  their  own  expenses,  in  proportion 
to  their  local  revenue,  the  better  it  will  be  for  both  the  public,  and  manufacturing  interests 
of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  very  clear,  that  when  relieved  of  the  Colonial  expenditure  we  should,  with  free 
commerce,  have  all  the  trade  we  now  have,  and  that  if  our  emigrants  find  better  institu- 
tions, or  better  land,  under  other  governments,  the  increased  prosperity  these  circum- 
stances imply,  would  be  little  probable  to  estrange  them  from  the  articles  they  have  been 
accustomed  to,  but  on  the  contrary,  if  they  emigrated  in  large  bodies,  be  likely  to 
propagate  their  taste,  and  further,  they  would  naturally  take  a proportionate  weight  in 
such  fiscal  discussions  as  might,  at  any  time,  affect  the  introduction  of  such  goods  as 
were  of  preferred  consumption. 

Cogent  to  this,  is  the  subject  of  the  vast  country  belonging  lately  to  Mexico,  now  to 
the  United  States;  stretching  from  Texas  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  of  which,  the  latter 
country  must,  from  its  maritime  position,  be  the  trading  medium;  but  however 
interesting  to  the  merchant,  the  agricultural  emigrant  is  only  indirectly  concerned  in  it, 
as  likely  to  increase  his  markets,  and  eventually  the  price  of  his  land. 

Having  said  all  that  occurs  to  trie,  as  being  useful  to  communicate  to  the  emigrant  who 
is  disposed  for  I exas,  I revert  to  my  promise  of  comparing  what  has  been  alleged  again3t 
her,  with  printed  reports  of  similar,  or  exaggerated  charges  against  other  places. 

Against  her— the  having  no  winter  at  all  ; the  being  swampy  ; the  not  being  a com- 
fortable country  ; there  being  land  given  gratis,  and  the  inference  that  it  must  therefore 
be  worth  nothing  ; the  being  dreary. 

The  first  statement  is  an  unqualified  falsehood;  the  second  receives  for  answer,  that 
there  is  no  country  but  what  has  some  marshy  sections,  hut  that,  if  by  the  term  it  is 
meant  that  Texas  has  swamps,  properly  so  called,  it  is  untrue  ; the  third,  as  applied  to  the 
finest  of  climates,  I am  unable  to  reduce  to  any  particular  objection  ; the  fourth,  that  the 
parties  who  have  offered  to  giveaway  land,  are  soi-disant  owners  of  contested  titles,  and 
want  others  to  settle,  for  the  sake  of  trying  disputed  right;  the  fifth,  that  certainly  there 
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are  long  meadows,  which,  filling  the  horizon  like  a sea  of  grass,  may  convey  the  same 
forlorn  impression  to  some  minds,  as  the  dreary  waste  of  waters. 

So  much  for  the  newspaper  objections;  now  let  us  see  what  has  been  laid  before  the 
public  as  to  Canada  ; for  the  enlightener  of  “ correspondents  ” has  indiscreetly  thrust 
forward  that  shivering  crone  to  compare  her  attractions  with  May-crowned  young  Texas. 

Canada  is  certainly  not  subject  to  the  reproach  of  having  no  winter,  for  she  enjoys  the 
icy  privilege  during  six  or  seven  months,  and  her  spring  and  autumn  are  boisterous  and 
variable,  with  snow,  sleet,  rain,  haze,  chilling  mists,  and  extreme  transitions. 

Her  short  summer  is  of  intense  heat,  during  which  the  whole  year’s  supplies  have  to 
be  striven  for  both  by  men  and  the  stunted  cattle  who  share  their  miserable  lot  ; even 
these  sultry  days  are  frequently  followed  by  evening  frosts. 

No  wonder  that  fevers,  ague,  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  and  consumption  spare  men  the 
horror  of  expecting  an  existence  much  beyond  40  years,  to  be  endured  in  “ the  dreary, 
flat,  dull,  illimitable  waste  of  swampy  forest,”  the  entire  country  moreover  being  subject 
to  marsh-miasma,  lake  fever,  and  bilious  remittent. 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  writers,  from  which  the  above  are  literal  quotations,  may  have 
seen  Canada  with  eyes  jaundiced  by  opposing  interest,  and  are  to  be  corroborated  before 
admitted  to  credence,  1 avail  of  the  same  plea  and  crave  the  same  justice  for  Texas. 

Proceeding  southward  and  westward,  the  lake  country  participates  in  the  features  of 
Canada  somewhat  attempered.  In  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  a great  deal  of  its  feverish 
swampy  character  prevails,  and  when  the  settler  regards  the  numerous  tracts  of  inferior 
soil,  Cypress  swamps,  marshes  and  barrens,  be  will  come  to  the  just  conclusion  that  after 
such  frequent  selections  (some  families  from  Canada  being  owners  for  above  100  years 
in  Illinois)  there  can  be  but  little  land  of  best  quality  resting  in  Government  hands, 
and  if,  to  spare  himself  the  toil  of  clearing,  he  purchase  a cultivated  estate,  he  always 
pays  a price  disproportionately  high  for  the  labour  done,  and  acquires  a land  impover- 
ished if  not  rendered  effete  by  the  system  of  cropping  pursued  in  the  States.  In  Illinois, 
the  grazier  may,  as  in  all  ti  e south,  acquire  at  moderate  price,  extensive  areas  of  pasture, 
one  prairie  being  mentioned  as  of  200  miles,  but  the  adjoining  state  of  Missouri  is  still 
more  remarkable  for  these  unmeasured  plains.  Many  of  them  are,  however,  wet  or 
marshy  prairies,  infested  with  annoying  insects  and  subject  to  malaria  in  nearly  the 
same  ratio  as  Canada. 

The  settler  has  to  reckon  that  besides  his  sea  passage,  be  has  to  travel  by  land  and 
water  an  immense  distance  ere  he  reach  the  interior  of  the  States  above  named,  where 
wild  land  is  at  reasonable  price. 

It  is  with  alarm,  which  a little  reflection  would  banish,  that  the  emigrant  learns  from 
candid  writers,  that  certain  diseases  are  oftener  met  with  than  others  in  given  loca’ities, 
as  dysentery,  phthisis,  and  rheumatism  in  Van  Dieman’s  land  ; abdominal  and  pulmonary 
complaints  in  Australia  ; consumption  and  cutaneous  disease  in  New  Zealand,  whilst 
the  local  reports  of  sweeping  mortality  in  some  parts  of  the  metropolis,  Glasgow,  and 
other  places,  far  more  terrible  in  reality,  are  looked  upon  with  tranquillity,  as  if  although 
such  visitations  were  to  be  naturally  expected  here,  it  were  monstrous  to  be  subjected  to 
them  abroad. 

I might  pursue  by  extracting  from  books  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  objectionable 
points  in  the  colonies,  a comparison  extremely  advantageous  to  Texas,  without  fear  of 
being  charged  with  misrepresentation,  or  of  my  facts  being  controverted,  but  it  is  enough 
that  she  take  her  due  place  in  the  list  of  fields  foremigration  ; not  laden  with  worse  ob- 
jections than  are  applicable  toother  places  ; that  if  she  has  Indians  on  her  borders,  the 
Cape,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Canada  have  their  native  tribes  to  propitiate  or  re- 
strain ; that  if  Death  the  grim  tyrant  avails  in  one  place  of  a fever  and  in  another  of 
phthisis  his  empire  extends  everywhere;  that  if  there  be  marshes  and  overflow  in  some 
sections,  there  are  droughts  and  siroccos  in  others  ; that  no  portion  of  the  earth  is  devoid 
of  some  recommendation  or  free  of  some  defect. 

It  is  the  emigrant’s  duty  to  compare  and  verify  the  statements  made  to  him,  and  to  be 
thankful  that  when  the  increase  of  the  human  race  renders  migration  necessary,  the  choice 
of  so  many  and  such  beautiful  countries  is  before  him. 


BRITISH  COLONIES. 

“Now,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  our  conviction,  that  generally  speaking,  English 
gentlemen  will  not  emigrate  as  long  as  the  present  system  of  Colonial  Government  prevails. 
It  is  too  detestable  to  live  under. 

“English  gentlemen  will  not  consent  to  forego  the  political  rights  and  privileges  which 
they  have  been  acct  stomed  to  consider  as  their  birthright,  and  live  under  the  unchecked 
despotism  of  a colonial  governor,  to  whose  every  caprice  and  fancy  they  mustsubmit,  if  they 
wish  to  take  any  part  in  public  affairs. 

“ We  by  no  means  recommend  the  old  American  charters  as  objects  of  imitation,  yet  the 
worst  of  them  was  perfection  compared  to  the  bureaucracy  of  the  colonial  office,  iuasmueh 
as  liberty  is  bette*  than  despotism,  municipal  institutions  better  than  central  govern 
ment,  government  on  the  spot  better  than  government  at  a distance,  government  responsible 
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to  the  people  better  than  government  independent  and  careless  of  their  sympathy  and  sup- 
port.”— Morning  Chronicle,  April  28, 1848. 

ILLINOIS,  TEXAS,  &c. 

“ What  is  a new  state,  founded  in  the  western  deserts  of  America,  if  it  be  not  a new  colony? 
Yet  how  marked  is  the  contrast  between  the  immediate  prosperity  of  one  of  these  new  colo- 
nies and  the  early  misery  of  one  ot  those  which  were  planted  on  the  eastern  coast.” — England 
and  America  compared. 

VAN  DIEMAN’S  LAND. 


“ The  conclusion  of  the  year  presented  this  colony  in  a very  painful  and  dangerous  state. 
The  governor  had  contrived  to  denude  himself  of  every  constitutional  coadjutor.  The  legis- 
lative council  of  the  colony,  the  municipal  council  of  Hobart  Town,  the  puisne  judges  had 

all  been  suspended There  is  no  representative  of  the  people  in  any  shape 

or  form A\Te  say,  unhesitatingly,  that  the  colonists  are  supporting  an  arbi- 

trary, unconstitutional  form  of  government.” — Daily  News,  April  19, 1848. 

BRITISH  COLONIES. 


“ You  will  have  seen  in  the  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman’s  Land  papers,  that  Mr. 
Boyd,  to  meet  the  urgent  demands  for  labour,  had  imported  about  250  South  Sea  Islanders, 
to  be  employed  as  shepherds,  and  they  were  answering  very  well,  being  highly  contented  with 
their  abundant  rations  and  improved  condition,  both  morally  and  physically;  when,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  colonial  secretary,  Mr.  D.  Thompson,  an  enactment  was  introduced,  an  - 
nulling the  agreements  made  with  the  islanders ! ......  As  the  colonial  authori- 

ties will  thus  interfere  with  the  labour  question,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  British  government 
is  prepared  to  carry  out  an  extensive  system  of  emigration  by  imperial  funds,  as  the  colony 
could  not  sustain  a drain  of  its  limited  currencv  for  this  object.” — Hobart  Town,  January 
1,1848. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 


“ The  emigrant  farmers  expressed  to  Sir  Harry  Smith  their  belief  that  his  Excellency 
would  be  unable  to  put  matters  in  such  a position  as  would  render  it  safe  for  them  to  remain 
in  the  country,  and  that  hence  they  would  infinitely  prefer  the  uncomfortable  and  dangerous 
journey  into  the  wilderness,  and  dependence  on  their  own  resources  and  meaus  of  defence 
than  to  be  under  the  British  government  in  the  district  of  Natal,  in  the  same  state  and  suf- 
fering, and  same  grievances  they  had  so  long  endured.” — Graham's  Toivn  papers  to  Febru- 
ary 19,  .1848. 

CANADA. 

“ There  never  has  been  a period  in  which  farms  could  be  purchased  at  so  cheap  a rate  as 
now;  and  yet  some  of  the  emigrants  who  had  left  England  with  the  intention  to  settle  in 
Canada,  and  who  had  come  up  from  Quebec  at  the  government  expense,  preferred  going- 
over  into  the  United  States,  and  settling  themselves  there.” — Buckingham. 

TEXAS. 


“ The  valley  of  the  Brazos  at  this  place  abounded  with  every  species  of  timber  known  ill 
Texas  ; grapes,  plums,  and  other  fruit  were  found  in  profusion  ; honey  could  be  obtained  in 
almost  every  hollow  tree ; trout  and  other  fish  were  plentiful  in  the  small  creeks,  and  the 
woods  and  prairies  afforded  excellent  grazing  for  our  cattle  and  horses,  and  teemed  with 
every  species  of  game. 

“We  were  encamped  by  a cool  and  delicious  spring  of  never-failing  water.  Some  half  a 
mile  distant,  in  an  eastern  direction,  the  Brazos  meandered  along,  whose  salt  and  brackish 
waters,  although  unpalatable  to  man,  were  swallowed  with  avidity  by  both  horses  and  cattle. 
Indeed,  so  fond  were  the  latter  of  this  water,  that  they  drank  incredible  quantities  of  it,  and 
could  hardly  be  Induced  to  leave  the  stream  the  first  time  they  were  taken  to  it.” — 
Kendall. 


AUSTRALIA. 

“We  are  afraid  that  the  so-called  capitalists  of  Australia  are  men  who  have  really  little  or 
no  capital,  but  who  imagine  they  could  get  rich  if  the  government,  or  some  other  agency, 
would  put  down  at  their  door  an  abundance  of  that,  commodity,  called  labour,  very  cheap. 

“ If  they  want  the  means  and  the  will  to  get  labour,  they  must  be  content  with  the  wealth 
they  can  obtain  by  their  own  exertions.”- -Economist,  May  25, 1848. 

NEW  ZEALAND, 

“With  the  exception  of  a few  missionaries  in  one  corner  of  the  islands,  and  a few  well- 
disposed  settlers  in  various  parts  of  both  islands,  the  British  colonizers  of  New  Zealand  have 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  counteracting  the  good  which  the  natives  have  derived  from 
their  intercourse  with  civilization.  There  is  scarcely  a harbour  of  either  island  not  infested 
with  lawless  Englishmen.  They  encourage  the  natural  vices  of  the  natives,  and  teach  them 
new  ones.  In  making  bargains  for  land,  labour  and  produce,  they  practice  every  species  of 
delusion  and  fraud.  They  promote  and  take  part  in  native  wars  and  massacre.  They  have 
spread  disease  over  all  the  coast,  and  have  infected  the  natives  with  a taste  for  ardent  spi- 
rits. They  really  deserve  the  namr  which  has  been  given  them,  of  ‘ devil’s  missionaries.’  ” — 
Ward. 


BRITISH  COLONIES. 

“ Sooner  or  later  we  seem  destined  to  have  the  North  American  revolution  acted  over 
again  in  our  Australian  colonies.  The  circumstances  in  which  Sir  George  Gibbs  dissolved 
the  legislative  council  of  New  South  Wales,  have  not  yet  been  either  forgotten  or  forgiven  in 
that  colony.  And  now  we  have  Sir  William  Denison  tampering  with  the  independence  of  the 
bench  in  the  adjoining  colony  of  Van  Dieman’s  Land. 

“The  state  of  feeling  existing  in  New  South  AV ales,  ever  since  the  arbitrary  dissolution  of 
the  legislative  council  by  the  late  governor,  renders  it  advisable  that  no  unnecessary 
delay  should  take  place  in  giving  assuranee  to  the  Australian  colonists,  that  in  future  their 
constitutional  rights  are  to  be  respected,  as  the  only  means  to  check  the  growth  of  feelings 
and  convictions  that  will  make  an  effort  to  throw  off  their  dependence  on  this  country  by  any 
means,  a question  only  of  time  and  opportunity.” — Daily  Neivs,  June  1, 1848. 
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“A  band  of  colonists  from  a couutry  which  has  already  made  great  advances  in  civilisa- 
tion, goes  forth  with  immense  advantages.  Their  labour,  guided  by  skill  and  science,  ap- 
plied to  fertile  land,  is  amply  rewarded ; their  numbers  increase  rapidly  ; thus  affording  scope 
for  an  increase  of  numbers  in  the  mother  country.” — Work  on  Social  Economy. 

TEXAS. 

“ From  the  accounts  of  both  parties,  Texas  is  a very  fine  land  for  the  purpose  of  coloniza- 
tion. The  cattle  find  their  own  food  the  whole  year  round.  Wood  of  the  most  precious 
kind  is  so  common,  that  fences  are  made  of  cedar.  Sugar,  maize,  rice,  cotton,  and  tobacco, 
come  forth  in  profusion.  Fish  and  game  abound.  Pastures,  rivers,  and  mountains,  diver- 
sify the  face  of  the  country.” — Tait's  Edin.  May.,  April,  ISAS. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

“ The  exaggerated  statements  circulated  in  England  of  the  colony,  its  productions,  soil, 
and  climate,  have  led  generally  to  the  very  erroneous  impression  and  opinion,  that  the  ne- 
cessaries, and  even  more,  as  regards  food,  would  be  abundant  and  cheap. 

“ The  islands  of  New  Zealand  are  uncultivated  wastes  of  mountains  covered  with  dense 
forests,  of  plains  and  lowlands  covered  with  impenetrable  high  fern  and  shrubs,  or  of  swamps 
and  marshes  covered  with  rush  and  flax,  without  any  open  spots  of  grass  land  for  pasturage, 
or  of  verdant  downs  and  hills  for  sheep. 

“ In  these  vast  tracts  there  is  not  to  be  seen  a living  animal,  wild  or  domestic.  The  tra- 
veller’s path  in  the  woods  is  never  crossed  by  the  bounding  deer,  to  replenish  his  supplies; 
nor  is  his  nightly  bivouac  ever  disturbed  by  the  howl  of  more  savage  animals.  All  is  silence 
and  solitude  m the  extreme.  The  woods  are  comparatively  destitute  of  the  leathered  race. 
The  pigeon,  the  parrot,  and  the  tui,  are  the  only  species  that  abound.’’ — Terry. 

“ The  brave  planters  of  a new  colony  are  gradually  neglected,  left  without  the  protection 
of  laws  or  government,  placed  at  the  mercy  of  a few  place-men,  and  tormented  by  the  irre- 
sponsible caprice  of  a bureaucracy,  which  rules  them  from  a distance  with  indifference  ap- 
proaching to  contempt;  till  at  length  their  noble  energy  is  crushed,  or  their  loyal  forbear- 
ance is  exhausted,  and  they  become  ruined  men  or  rebels  at  heart.” — E.  J.  Wakefields  New 
Zealand. 

“ We  are  quite  free  from  those  oppressive  feverish  heats  which  invariably  prevail  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  at  Sydney,  and  from  those  hot  pestilential  winds  which  are  the  terror  of 
the  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales,  nor  are  we  subject  to  those  long  droughts  which  are 
often  the  ruin  of  the  Australian  farmer.” — August  us  Earle  upon  New  Zealand. 

TEXAS. 

“ The  celebrated  ‘ Buffalo  grass’  is,  I believe,  the  same  that  was  called  the  mezquite  grass  ' 
in  Texas,  from  the  mezquite  tree,  which  grows  in  the  same  dry  regions  with  it.  Of  this 
unequalled  pasturage,  the  great  western  prairies  afford  a sufficiency  to  graze  cattle  for  the 
supply  of  all  the  United  States.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  sheep  raising,  as  is  shown  by 
example  of  the  same  species  in  New  Mexico.” — Gregg. 

“ There  are  perhaps  larger  herds  of  buffalo  at  present  in  Northern  Texas,  than  anywhere 
else  on  the  western  prairies — their  most  formidable  enemies,  the  Indians,  not  ranging  so  low 
down  in  large  parties  ou  account  of  the  whites  ; but  their  numbers  and  range  are  decreas- 
ing, owing  to  the  approach  of  white  settlers  from  the  east  and  the  south.  * * * Of  ap 
hunting  in  the  world,  this  is  probably  the  most  exciting,  at  the  same  time  involving  the 
sportsman  in  no  little  danger.  The  horse  that  has  been  trained  to  it  soon  gets  as  fond  of 
the  sport  as  his  master.” — Kendall. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

“ The  chief  difficulty  with  which,  as  we  imagine,  you  will  have  to  contend,  is  that  of  con- 
vincing the  natives  that  the  expedition  under  your  orders  has  uo  object  hostile  to  them. 
They  are  necessarily  suspicious,  in  consequence  of  the  ill  treatment  which  they  have  often 
received  from  Europeans.” — The  Company's  Instructions  to  Col.  Wakefield. 

JOURNEY  TO  ILLINOIS. 

“ At  Baltimore,  most  of  us  had  a slight  bowel  complaint,  but  we  left  it  perfectly  recovered. 
At  Shawneetown  we  continued  well,  though  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  ill.  At  the  prairies 
we  had  the  satisfaction  of  arriving  well,  and  of  finding  the  settlement  healthy,  there  being 
only  two  or  three  people  unwell  with  agues.’’ — Woods. 

TEXAN  INDIANS. 

“ As  the  Comanches  are  the  only  tribe  of  these  wanderers  of  the  plains  which  present  any 
distinguishing  features  of  interest,  any  prominent  points  of  national  character,  the  following 
remarks  are  devoted  to  them: — 

“ The  relationship  of  the  Comanches  to  the  Snakes,  or  Shoshonies,  shows  them  to  have 
descended  from  the  north ; in  fact,  it  is  but  half  a century  since  their  range  was  from  the 
Arkansas  river  northward.  One  of  their  most  interesting  traits  of  difference  from  other  red 
men  is  their  distaste  for  ardent  spirits.  Their  number  is  about  10,000  souls,  of  which  they 
could  hardly  turn  out  2,000  warriors — the  females  averaging  at  least  6,000. 

“ Although  not  meriting  the  title  of  brave,  they  are  held  by  the  Mexicans  as  the  most 
valiant  Indians  of  the  border;  but  when  they  come  in  contact  with  Americans,  or  any  of  our 
frontier  tribes,  they  generally  appear  timid  and  cowardly.” — Gregg. 

WELLINGTON,  NEW  ZEALAND/ 

“ Business  was  extremely  dull,  and  this  state  of  things  had  been  aggravated  by  a form  of 
influenza  having  raged  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  although,  in  few  instances,  with  fatal 
effect.  Land,  it  is  said,  was  enquired  for  ; but  from  the  enormous  prices  asked  by  the  agents 
of  absentees,  no  bargains  had  been  concluded.” — Times,  Tuesday.  June  6,  1848. 

ILLINOIS. 

“ One  day  lately,  at  noon,  the  thermometer  stood  at  65  degrees,  and  the  next  morning  was 
down  to  17  degrees,  a difference  of  48  degrees  in  20  hours.  These  sudden  changes  are  un- 
pleasant, but  t do  not  find  them  very  unhealthy,  as  colds  are  much  less  frequent  here  than  I 
in  England,  and,  with  the  Americans,  chilblains  seem  to  be  unknown.” — Woods'  Illinois. 
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TEXAS. 

“ During  the  year  1845,  the  local  government  and  legislature  of  Texas  consented  to  annex- 
ation with  the  great  American  confederation.  Henceforward,  the  foreign  navigation  trade 
and  customs  regulations  will  consequently  be  amalgamated  with  those  of  the  United  States. 

“ The  probable  future  prospect  of  this  magnificent  region,  and  the  effects  which  the  rapid 
influx  of  the  enterpriziug  Anglo-Saxon  over  its  territories  may  have  on  the  power,  policy, 
and  civil  and  religious  liberties,  and  of  central,  and  even  of  South  America,  ate  subjects  up- 
on which  statesmen,  legislators,  and  philosophers,  may  contemplate  as  replete  with  the  ele- 
ments of  good  and  of  evil — of  grandeur  and  of  power,”  &c. — M‘  Gregor,  Progress  of  America. 

CANADA. 

“ Almost  all  English  travellers  who  have  passed  from  the  one  country  into  the  other,  have 
given  it  as  their  opinion  that  Canada  is  far  behind  the  United  States  in  enterprize  and 
progress  ; and  they  attribute  this  difference  to  the  superiority  of  Republican  over  Monarchical 
institutions.” — Buckingham. 

AUSTRALIA. 

“ The  withering  effect  of  the  arid  climate  of  Australia  is  evident  in  the  haggard,  walking 
skeletons  of  the  Aborigines.” — P.  Matthew. 

TEXAS. 

“Such  scenes  of  rural  beauty, — of  soft,  pure,  unsophisticated  nature  are  brightly  painted 
upon  my  memory,  but  I am  utterly  wanting  in  the  power  of  delineating  them.” — Kendall. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

“ February  19th,  ISIS. — The  locust  has  made  its  appearance  in  great  strength  on  the 
Orange  River. 

“ The  country,  both  near  Griqua  Town,  and  in  the  district  of  Phillipolis,  is  swarming 
with  locusts  to  an  alarming  extern,  and  notwithstanding  the  fine  rains  we  have  had,  in  many 

places  not  a blade  of  grass  is  to  be  seen In  the  neighbourhood  of  Riet  River  and 

Ram  ah,  these  insects  cover  500  square  miles  of  country.  In  the  Winterfeld  they  are  equally 
numerous,  and  swim  across  the  great  river.” — Graham's  Town  Gazette. 

FIELD  OF  EMIGRATION. 

“Though  not  so  numerous  as  formerly,  questions  as  to  fields  of  emigration  continue  to 
be  put  to  us. 

“ At  one  time  we  felt  warmly  disposed  to  different  colonial  possessions,  but  now  shrink 
from  the  responsibility  of  recommending  any  one  to  go  thither. 

“ This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  the  strange  method  of  managing  the  colonies 

But  our  feeling,  in  the  meanwhile,  is  to  counsel  no  one  to  peril  his  fortune  within  them. 
We  would  rather  incline  to  recommend  the  United  States  of  America  as  the  most  favourable, 
all  things  considered,  for  the  purposes  of  the  emigrant. 

“ For  agriculturists  with  capital,  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  offers  scope  the  most  bound- 
less and  the  most  profitable.  Formerly  produce  was  disposed  of  with  difficulty,  for  want  of 
demand,  but  now  that  a market  is  open  in  the  British  islands,  agriculture  in  America  will 
rise  to  importance  and  dignity.” — Chambers'  Journal,  April,  1847. 

“ There  is  really  very  little  good  land,  except  in  remote  situations,  remaining  ungranted  ; 
the  task  of  searching  for  it  may  well  be  termed  difficult  and  perplexing.” — Van  Pieman’s 
Land  Almanac,  1832. 

“ Let  the  settler  be  well  advised,  and  not  acquire  land  which  has  already  become  impover- 
ished by  cropping.” — Stuart. 

“ The  land  east  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  has  been  exhausted  to  a considerable  extent, 
not  merely  for  the  growth  of  sugar,  as  in  the  West  Indies,  but  fairly  worn  out  by  unskilful 
cultivation.” — England  and  America  Compared. 

“It  would  appear  that  the  Fourier  system  has  been  introduced  into  Texas  by  an  en- 
lightened German.  This  gentleman  has  induced  fifty  German  families  of  New  York  to 
emigrate  to  Texas,  where  they  are  to  live  in  community  under  the  direction  of  a Fourierite, 
and  it  is  expected  that  another  emigration  of  100  German  families  will  take  place  in  the 
autumn  of  the  present  year.  This  is  the  first  practical  attempt  to  carry  the  doctrines  of 
Fourier  into  operation.” — Social  Systems  and  Communities,  by  Mrs  Hennell. 

“ Raising  colonial  produce — sugar  and  cotton — has  hitherto  been  a far  more  profitable 
occupation  than  raising  the  agricultural  produce  of  temperate  countries,  and  the  cause  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas  is  the  adaptation  of  the  Texas  territoryfor  raising  tropical  produce: 
with  the  superiority  of  the  climate  to  that  of  Louisiana,  the  lower  portion  of  which  was  the 
only  part  of  the  United  States  well  suited  for  raising  this  kind  of  produce. 

“ Ireland  is  teeming  with  a greatly  overabundant  population,  and  a deficient  crop  is  fol- 
lowed with  a pestilent  typhus.  The  Texas,  especially  in  the  interior,  a few  days’  journey 
up  the  beautiful  rivers,  where  a healthy  country,  abounding  in  pasture,  as  superior  to  Upper 
Canada  in  productiveness,  in  beauty,  and  in  every  way  more  advantageous  for  a settler,  is 
almost  uninhabited,  would  be  a most  desirable  emigration  field.” — P.  Matthew. 

“ The  lands  of  Texas  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States’  jobbers,  who  are  not 
residents  in  the  country.” — N.  D.  Maillard. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

“Accounts  of  Feb.  5,  from  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  state  that  the  colony  wa9  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  What  with  mining  pursuits,  land  sales,  boiling-down  establishments, 
arrivals  of  emigrants,  and  a surplus  revenue,  one  would  receive  the  impression  that  South 
Australia  is  now  the  most  flourishing  settlement  of  the  mother  country.  Still  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  mining  industry  is  the  chief  “ stay”  of  the  colony,  and  that  in  this 
respect  it  may  be  less  suited  than  others  to  the  agriculturist.” — Sun,  June,  13, 1848. 

Lieutenant  Hodder’s  return,  showing  the  emigration  from  the  port  of  Liverpool 
during  1847 
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TEXAS. 


“ While  travelling  clown  the  river  we  sometimes  found  the  buffalo  very  abundant. 

“ The  slaughter  of  these  animals  is  frequently  carried  toan  excess  which  shows  the  depra- 
vity of  the  human  heart  in  very  bold  relief.  Such  is  the  excitement  that  generally  prevails 
at  the  sight  oi  these  fat  denizens  of  the  prairie  that  very  few  hunters  appear  able  to  refrain 
from  shooting  as  long  as  the  game  remains  within  reach  of  the  rifles.” — Gregg's  Commerce 
of  the  Prairies. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  &c. 

“ The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  undeniably  superior  to  that  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Vau  Dieman’s  land,  in  being  free  from  droughts  and  hot  winds.” — Dp..  Laxg. 

UPPER  CANADA. 

“ Much  as  the  Americans  deserve  ridicule  for  the:r  vaunts  of  superiority,  still  I admire  the 
energy  and  enterprise  everywhere  exhibited,  and  regret  the  apathy  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  improvement  of  this  province.  A single  glance  down  the  bank* 
of  the  Niagara  tells  on  which  side  the  most  efficient  Government  has  resided.” — Pickering. 

VAN  DIEMAN’S  LAND. 

*•  Hobart  Town  25th  January,  1848.  The  time  will  come,  and  that  not  long,  when  Eng- 
land will  lose  these  fine  colonies  by  oppression  and  misgovemment,  as  one  worthy  old 
Colonial  Secretary  said  ‘ the  interests  of  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies  are  antagonis- 
tic.”’— Daily  Neics,  25th  Mav,  1848. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

“ A few  head  of  cattle,  may  in  some  particular  spots,  find  subsistence  from  the  young 
sprouts  of  the  fern  and  shrubs;  but  there  are  no  natural  prairies  of  rich  pasture  for  herds, 
or  uplands  of  short  herbage  for  flocks.” — C.  Terry. 

“ In  New  Zealand  although  the  winter  season  is  not  attended  with  such  very  severe  or  long 
frosts  as  in  Upper  Canada,  yet  it  is  with  heavy  continual  rains. 

“ The  temperature  of  Upper  Canada  corresponds  with  that  of  New  Zealand,  allowing  70 
degs.  for  the  difference  of  the  hemisphere;  Upper  Canada  being  between  42  degs.  and  50 
degs.  North;  New  Zealar.d.  between  34  degs.  and  48  degs.  South.” — Mr.  C.  Terry. 

“ There  are  comparatively  few  old  people  in  New  Zealand,  scarcely  any  who  have  much 
exceeded  fifty  years  of  age.’ — Mr.  Yate. 

TEXAS.  ' * 

“ The  climate  of  Texas  is  mild  and  agreeable,  and  as  the  country  is  free  from  swamps, 
and  the  wooded  tracts  are  open  and  destitute  of  underwood,  is  more  healthful  than  the 
corresponding  sections  of  the  United  States.  The  seasons  are  two;  the  dry,  from  April  to 
September,  and  the  wet,  which  prevails  during  the  rest  of  the  year:  the  cold  is  pretty  severe 
for  a short  time  in  December  and  January.” — S.  A.  Mitchell,  1846. 

“ The  surface  of  Texas  is  in  most  parts  covered  with  luxuriant  native  grasses,  affording 
excellent  pasturage  ; it  has  also  an  ample  supply  of  timber,  as  live  oak,  white,  black,  red,  pin, 
and  post  oak,  ash,  elm,  walnut,  mulberry,  hickory,  musquite,  sycamore,  pecan,  bois  d’are, 
cedar,  cypress  &c. 

“ The  climate  of  the  low  lands  is  too  warm  for  the  apple,  but  almost  every  other  fruit  and 
garden  product  of  temperate  climes  come  to  perfection,  especially  the  peach,  melon,  and 
fig:  the  grape  of  various  kinds  grows  wild.  Indigo,  sarsaparilla, "and  other  mediciual  and 
dyeing  plants  are  indigenous.  Cotton  and  sugar  are  the  great  staples  of  the  country.  To- 
bacco is  also  cultivated  with  success.  Indian  corn  produces  40  to  50  bushels  per  acre;  two 
crops  may  be  gathered,  the  first  is  planted  in  February,  the  second  late  mJuoe. 

“Wheat  has  been  cut  in  May,  and  the  same  land  has  yielded  a good  crop  of  Indian  corn 
in  October. 

“ Rye,  barley,  and  oata  are  suitable  for  the  upper  countries,  and  rice  near  the  river  estuaries, 
but  small  quantities  only  of  these  grains  have  hitherto  been  raised,— the  inhabitants  being 
habituated  t > Indian  corn  in  its  various  modes  of  preparation,  and  finding  in  that,  and  the 
sweet  potato,  palatable  substitutes  for  edibles  that  require  more  attention  in  the  culture. 

“ The  rearing  of  horses,  mules,  cattle,  hogs,  and  sueep,  is  a favourite  occupation  of  the 
Texans.  Most  of  the  birds  known  in  the  other  parts  of  the  United  States  are  common  to 
Texas;  the  bays  abound  in  fish  of  excellent  quality,  beds  of  fine  oysters,  and  other  testacea, 
as  turtles,  terapms,  &c.” — Mitchell. 


REFERENCES  FOR  LAND. 

Mr.  EDMUND  ROBINS,  Land  Agent,  Piazza,  Covent  Garden. 

Mr.  JOHN  TIETKENS,  Land  Agent,  9 Great  St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate. 

FOR  MAPS,  AT  Is.  EACH. 

Mr.  JAMES  WYLD,  Mapseller,  Charing  Cross  and  Royal  Exchange. 
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